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We are glad to be able to present at this time to the readers 
of the Recorp a careful study of the work of the eminent German 
scholar who, in 1908, received the Nobel prize in the field of 
idealistic literature. Many years ago, under the sponsorship of 
President Porter of Yale College, there appeared a translation 
of his Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart. But since then, until re- 
cently, the products of his pen have been practically inaccessible 
to those who did not read German. With the fame that has come 
to him through the international honor conferred, a stimulus to 
translation has been supplied and several of his works have been 
put into English, the latest being The Problem of Human Life, 
reviewed on another page. Our readers will welcome Mr. Trout’s 
presentation of the distinguished author’s views. Dr. White, of 
Marsovan, gives us another of his interesting papers containing 
his observations of the religious customs of the people among 
whom he dwells. These are suggestive in their bearings on 
primitive religious rites. To them Professor Macdonald has 
added notes from the point of view of a student of Islam. Dr. 
Potter of the Center Church, Hartford, sketches with balanced 
sanity his ideal of Education in Religion by the church, and Mr. 
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Clark, under the title of Spiritual Gymnastics, presents a genially 
serious discussion of certain phases of current theological thought. 


The death of Professor Borden P. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity, is a serious loss to philosophical and theological scholar- 


ship. Beginning with the publication of this doctor’s thesis on 
the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, in 1874, he issued a series 
of works on philosophy and theology which have found their 
center in one supreme thought, the reality and significance of 
personality, so that he might almost be called an apostle of per- 
sonality. To this, through critical discussion and constructive 
labor, he held, supporting it against both skepticism and pantheism. 
At the same time his presentation of truth by no means followed 
the traditional lines of the advocacy of his theme, and he was as 
open minded to what he judged to be real progress in knowledge 
as he was severe in his handling of whatever seemed to him as 
sham. He was fearlessly trenchant, and sometimes needlessly 
caustic in his forms of expression. But his later work showed 
mellowness of style as well as richness and breadth of thought. 
He was charged with heresy. Of such heretics may the times 
send us many! 


As the time for the World’s Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh next June approaches, the bigness of the scheme and the 
significance of the plan becomes more and more notable. It is 
a magnificent thing for evangelical Christians of many varying 
shades of theological belief and ecclesiastical organization to come 
together and unitedly confess their common loyalty to their 
Master, and, in codperation, to plan for the worldwide extension 
of His kingdom. This is real church unity, the visible unity of 
the church which we all crave. It is a manifest unity of purpose, 
and this is that which constitutes all unity in the realm of per- 
sonality, and of life. In the somewhat wearisome reiteration of 
the longing of good people for the visible unity of the church 
they sometimes forget that the one thing that is not, and never 
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can be visible, is sheer, stark unity. The oneness of Christ with 
the Father as it is enunciated in the Master’s highpriestly prayer 
is certainly not a visible unity, and the oneness of the Lord with 
His church for which He prays, can never be a visible unity in 
the sense of its “ substantial,” “essential” identity. Unity in an 
organism is never a phenomenon; it is an ideal. Unity even in 
a mechanism is never a juxtaposition or an agglutination of parts, 
its coherency lies in what it is for, what it does. The splendid 
significance of this gathering is the manifestation to itself by 
evangelical Christianity that it is animated by one great purpose 
and is set for one great work, and that its purpose is the same 
which sent Jesus Christ into the world, and in the sacrificial 
striving for which He lived and died and rose again. The 
“ practical ” value of the Conference — if there be anything more 
“ practical ” than this self-manifestation of a common life — will 
be not so much in the addresses and discussions at the meeting 
itself, valuable as these will be, as in the reports which ‘are finally 
printed by the various Commissions. It is a pity that these 
Commissions have not had more time for the collecting and digest- 
ing of their material, but what they will be able to present in 
the different volumes will be of inestimable value as the crystalli- 
zation of something over one hundred years of experience, and 
the scientific deduction therefrom of missionary theory and 
method. 


The latest news from President Mackenzie tells of his plans 
for spending a month in northern Italy, and of his purpose to 
journey thence to Scotland in time for the Missionary Conference 
and to spend the summer there with friends, returning early in 
September with recuperated vigor to take up his work in the 
Seminary with the beginning of the fall session. 


The teaching force of the Seminary will be increased next 
year by the addition to the instructional staff of Dr. William 
Hoyt Worrell as instructor of Semitic Philology and New Tes- 
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tament Greek. Dr. Worrell came to Hartford from Michigan 
University where he had studied Hebrew and Arabic with Pro- 
fessor Craig, and had also given especial attention to Greek. He 
graduated from Hartford in 1906 and, receiving the John S. 
Welles fellowship, continued his studies for two years, first in 
Leipsic and then in Strasburg where he took his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. While in Hartford he specialized in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, to the pursuit of which studies he added 
that of Coptic while in Germany. He returned to Ann Arbor 
to take a position in the University as assistant to Professor Craig 
and has also been engaged in editing the Coptic texts of the 
manuscripts of the Frear collection. He will take much of the 
work in Semitic philology and literature which has heretofore 
been in the hands of Professors Macdonald and Paton, and, in 
connection with the New Testament department, will carry on 
and develop the work begun by Dr. Angus in the Greek of the 
New Testament and the development of Hellenistic literature. 
His coming will make it practicable for Professor Nourse to lay 


greater emphasis on his work in the New Testament field. Dr. 
Worrell has showed himself already to be a scholar of unusual 
attainments as well as a man of attractive personality. 





Education in Religion 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION 





Education is the primary duty of society, as it is the primary 
responsibility and opportunity of the individual. This axiom is 
expressed tersely in the familiar saying of the average man that 
a man ought to make the most of himself. More elaborately, 
but I fear less clearly, it may be expressed as the duty of the 
individual to bring to realization all the gifts and powers 
bestowed upon him by God through his heredity and environ- 
ment, and the duty of society to bring to realization all the gifts 
bestowed upon it by God through nature. 

In this primary duty of society the three primary institutions 
of society are concerned; these are the Home, the Church, and 
the State. There has been, however, for four hundred years, 
grave concern for and serious difference of opinion concerning 
the division of this great task among these three institutions. 
For a thousand years in the history of Christendom the Church 
claimed the right, if it did not confess the duty, of education for 
society. Since the Renaissance, and especially since the Reforma- 
tion, the State has come to recognize its duty and in many 
instances to claim its right in the work of education, and still 
more recently, as the Home comes to self-consciousness as a 
sociological, as well as a biological unit in society, it has come 
to recognize its duty and to present its claims in the work 
of education. 

At the present moment we are not to consider the conflicting 
claims of these three institutions as to general education, a 
matter which is by no means settled throughout Christendom, but 
we have to concern ourselves with the matter of religious edu- 
cation, that is with the teaching of men to make the most of 
themselves in their relation to God, and with this is involved the 
reflex action of a right relation toward God upon the relations 
of a man with men and with nature. We are concerned 
especially with the duty of the Church and the right of the 
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Church in this work. Moreover for us the discussion is simplified 
for the country which is our home has for good or for ill, I 
believe decidedly for good, accepted the principle that this part 
of the work of education is not the business of the State. There 
are many who are inclined to dispute this and to shrink from the 
logical issue of this position, but my own feeling is that so far 
as we are concerned it is permanently fixed as a policy of our 
common life. Our debate is as to the respective duties of the 
Home and the Church in religious education and our peril is that 
in the discussion of this matter it shall result that we neglect the 
duty and the opportunity altogether. 

Now there is a sense in which the Church is primarily an 
educational institution, and its work an educational work, that 
is, the business of the Church is to help men to make the most 
of themselves. Dr. Gladden says, “ The Church is in the world 
to save souls, we say, and that is true, only we must remember 
that souls are just people, men, women, and children. Our 
business is to save them, but in this we are the followers of 
Jesus and the title by which Jesus was best known was Teacher ; 
His followers were His disciples, learners, and the word in which 
He submerged His message was, repent, which means change 
your mind, get a new idea of what life means; that was His 
way of saving men. He put a new idea of the meaning of life 
into their minds and got them to choose it; that is the greatest 
work that any teacher ever does for a pupil. This surely is the 
main business of the Church.” I think this is a fair statement 
of the position toward which most of our Churches are coming. 
Fifty years ago along the Main Street in Hartford two very 
different men were preaching the gospel as pastors of Christian 
Churches. One was known and is remembered affectionately and 
gratefully in the city where he lived and wrought as a faithful, 
energetic, and devoted minister. The other was known through- 
out New England and is remembered wherever English books 
are read as minister, seer, and prophet, both of a new view of 
the truth in the world of thought and a new method in the life 
of the serving Church. These men were Joel Hawes and Horace 
Bushnell. Joel Hawes counted that year lost which did not 
witness a revival in Center Church. Mournful are the pages of 
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the report of the Church for many of those years wherein he 
preached and toiled as minister. Exultant are the reports of 
those other years wherein protracted meetings resulted in 
numerous conversions. As one reads over these reports covering 
the fifty years of the good man’s ministry, it is apparent that 
these revivals, though separated by different periods of time, 
were regular in their recurrence. In those years the church 
membership was recruited. In the other years few were added 
to the fellowship. Horace Bushnell deprecated revivals. He 
wrote “ Christian Nurture.” I am not familiar with the records 
of the church he served during the period of his ministry, but 
whatever may have been its results as ministered by his hand, 
his theory of the right method of recruiting the Church and of 
building up the Christian fellowship has steadily gained ground 
from his day until now. Fifty years ago the main dependence 
of the churches of what is called the evangelical family was 
upon the revival. Today few churches in all the country depend 
upon the revival; most churches make use of it only occasionally 
and as an auxiliary means of growth and many churches, even 
within the evangelical family, make no use of it whatever. 
Bushnell has won his great debate in practice as he has also won 
his great debate in doctrine. Perhaps it is better to say that both 
Hawes and Bushnell were right, but that the emphasis has 
shifted from Hawes to Bushnell, if I may venture to make my 
revered predecessor stand as typical of a multitude of the men 
of his day. We do not undervalue the revival as an occasional, 
necessary means of recruiting the Church, of reclaiming men 
whom the processes of Christian nurture have failed to win for 
God, but we recognize that our dependence must be upon the 
work of education in religion. 

Now the relation between religion and education is a theme 
which has provided material for many a learned essay and 
profound address. There is so manifestly a relation between 
these two that it has always been tempting to the philosopher and 
to the orator to seek to set it forth. But the nature of this 
relation is of such delicate and subtle character, it lies so deep 
in the springs of life that the task has always been difficult and 
baffling, and I suppose for that very reason it has been the more 
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fascinating. To the historian, also, this theme has been alluring, 
for it is a fact that in history these twain have been joined 
together, and the prosperity of the one has been dependent upon 
the vigor of the other. But here also, in many particular cases, 
the direct relation is difficult to point out, and therefore here 
again there has been a subtle and baffling somewhat which has 
been the more fascinating to the- student of man’s progress. 
Moreover art has rejoiced to join these twain together, and the 
mural painter, with his frescoes, makes education to be the hand- 
maiden of religion; or portrays these two as twin sisters in the 
service of the common life. Certain it is that no artistic attempt 
to represent the dominant interests of civilized peoples could fail 
to give prominent and related places to the figures of religion and 
of education. 

If we review the history of our own country where the institu- 
tions of religion and the institutions of education have been 
pledged to keep apart the one from the other, it will be not less 
but more strikingly evident that there is a deep relation between 
the two which is none the less real because it is difficult ade- 
quately to describe it, and none the less necessary because we 
find it wise that the spheres of their operation should be distinct 
in the State. It was the schoolhouse that was placed beside the 
Meeting House in all Puritan and Dutch settlements at the 
beginning. It was a band of Connecticut ministers that founded 
Yale College as it was a band of Massachusetts Puritans that 
established Harvard College before. Higher education in this 
country has come to its own in the recognition of princely states 
and of the great overlords of modern commerce and wealth. But 
her beginnings and her inspirations have been in and have flowed 
from the institutions of religion. 

Now while it has been generally accepted as true that educa- 
tion and religion are thus vitally related, that education is a 
matter for the creation of religion and which religion must 
inspire, I think it has not always been recognized that religion 
is also a proper object of education. The sacramental notion has 
tended here to influence deeply those who in other matters have 
made strong protest against it. The idea has been that religion 
and in special the Christian life are to be communicated and 
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nourished by means not only not the result of educational 
processes, but sometimes even by means in opposition to and 
defiance of those educational processes. It has been said that 
religion is a matter of the heart and the hand, not of the brain; 
that the business of the Church is to cultivate the religious 
emotions, to nurture the principle of love in the disposition, to 
train the hands and feet in the way of the moral life; that it 
doesn’t matter much what a man believes if his heart is right; 
it does not matter much what a man’s creed is if his life is clean; 
and that after all, religion is an irrational matter and the moment 
you apply brains to it, it disappears. Now I suspect that this 
notion is pretty widely prevalent, but I venture to ask whether it 
is anything different from the old sacramentarian notion that the 
Christian life is deposited for all men with certain properly 
appointed custodians of it and is to be handed on in accordance 
with certain rules and definitions from one generation to another 
and is all the while to be exempt from the mental laws and intel- 
lectual processes to which every other interest of life must be 
submitted. Now in so far as this position is the affirmation that 
not by intellectual processes alone is the religious life to be 
developed, not by purely mental discipline is character to be 
enriched and made beautiful, I sympathize with it. It is true 
that a man can live a very real Christian life who has very little 
intellectual ability; that a man can live and achieve a very noble 
Christian character who has had very little mental discipline con- 
cerning its principles and the laws of its development. But I do 
want to affirm that this is true only when a man has very little 
brains for his equipment. I want to assert that a man can get 
into heaven with very few brains, but he must use all that he has. 

At this point Jesus’ word concerning the liberty of the faith 
is significant, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” It is by an intellectual process as well as by a per- 
sonal appropriation that that measure of truth is to be received 
which results in moral freedom. It is by a process of develop- 
ment in which the learning and knowing powers of man are 
taxed, strained, and developed by use that the liberty of the sons 
of God is to be achieved. It is by reason of the principle which 
Jesus here declared that the Church ought boldly to enter upon 
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the work of education in religion. I fear that the old sacramental 
notion has been fostered in the very heart of Puritan communities 
by the position we have taken on the separation of Church and 
State in the work of education. We have said that religion shall 
not be taught in the schools by State authority at State expense, 
for it is too delicate and difficult a matter to be entrusted thus to 
the machinery of legislation and government. In this we said 
well; but I fear the tendency has been to say after this, what 
certainly it is the easy thing to say, that religion doesn’t need to 
be taught much anywhere; that it isn’t a thing that can be 
taught; that if people are going to be religious they will be: 
teaching will not help them on, and if they are going to live 
without God and without hope in the world they will live such a 
life and no amount of teaching can persuade them otherwise. 
Therefore, it’s necessary to have good school buildings to teach 
other things, but any kind of a building will do for a Sunday 
School. It’s necessary to have trained teachers to teach every- 
thing else, but any kind of teaching will do in religion. This 
was manifestly the easy thing for our Churches to say. Was it 
the true, the honest thing? When we protest, “ You shall not 
teach religion in the public schools,” we make a negative proposi- 
tion, the weakness of which is apparent to every thoughful man. 
What we must say is, “ We will teach religion in the Church,” 
which is a positive proposition, and which a strong man can take. 
We must say, that while we cannot inculcate the religious life by 
instruction, we can mightily develop and strengthen it by teach- 
ing and training; while we cannot with blackboards and maps 
and desks and chairs and tables and expert superintendents and 
trained teaching, absolutely insure character against defect and 
loss — while we cannot by an examination paper awaken loyalty 
to Jesus as the Lord of man’s life and the Saviour of man’s 
soul— we can greatly enrich Christian living by furnishing it 
with adequate intellectual stimulus; we can mightily reinforce 
Christian character by interpreting to it the laws of God with the 
light of Jesus’ word upon them in their application to the mani- 
fold and complex life of our own time. 

It is true that the most blessed influence of the work of the 
Church in religious education in the Sunday School for now 
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nearly one hundred years has been the personal contact of teacher 
and pupil. The personal loyalties that have arisen in this relation 
have been the channels for the minstry of love. That was 
the great thing in my Sunday School experience and in yours. 
If we ever reform and improve Sunday Schools so as to reform 
and improve that out of them, what will be left will not be worth 
our keeping, and wasting time and strength and money over. 
But the Sunday School has accomplished this not because it has 
had inadequate quarters, untrained teachers, amateur superin- 
tendents, slack and inefficient management, but in spite of all 
these things. In the face of these difficulties and against this 
handicap love has found a way. Now we would give love 
means and method in the confidence that love will use these with 
increasing power for our children and our children’s children 
after us. 

This being so, where shall the Church begin this task? By 
what methods shall she follow it up? How shall she realize its 
ideals which she must at once recognize? Let me try to give a 
tentative answer to this question by describing, as best I may, a 
church in which these things are being attempted. Let me 
premise by saying that the church I describe is not the one of 
which I am pastor, though I trust this is our ideal, nor is it 
any other church I know. It is rather a church of my dreans 
and hopes. 

In this church the work of religious education may be said 
to begin, formally, for the individual in the sacrament of infant 
baptism. Parents do not wait carelessly until their children are 
two or three years old and then begin to remark to the minister 
that there is something needed “to be done” to the child which 
has been neglected, sometimes even remarking that “ Willie has 
not been either baptized or vaccinated yet.” But in this church 
gladly and eagerly the babes are brought while they are still 
babes over the threshold of the Meeting House, not that some- 
thing may be done to them by somebody, but in order that the 
parents may take upon themselves solemn vows for their child, 
and the church, through its minister and responsible representa- 
tives may, on its part, make a solemn pledge to fulfill its duty 
for this child. Here the Home and the Church covenant together 
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to labor each with the other in this holiest task. The parents will 
exercise themselves to put round this child pure, good, and 
worthy influences at home, to enforce by precept and by example 
the rules of the gospel upon the developing life, and so in word 
and deed to give God chance through their fidelity to answer 
their earnest prayers. The church, moreover, is pledged here to 
provide adequate facilities for welcoming this child into Christian 
fellowship, glad, loyal, and generous association with those who 
are learners of Jesus. The church promises to devote of her 
best mental and spiritual power to the giving to this child of an 
adequate and progressive conception of God, of man, and the 
world and to the holding up before him of worthy ideals of 
character, both in the teaching of its pulpit and in the lives of its 
members. I have never been able to quite understand the 
doctrine of irresistible grace, but I have a feeling that if, on the 
one hand, the parents of children who are brought in baptism 
and, on the other hand, the Church which through its appointed 
representative acts in baptism —if these two really understand 
and fulfill the vows there made, this sacrament would come 
nearer being a medium of irresistible grace to the growing life 
than any other ceremonial or sacrament could ever be. 

This church now seeks to fulfill its pledge and into this home 
where the mother is kept by her babe during its infancy on 
Sundays and the father is kept by his loyalty for the mother and 
the child, there comes from time to time in friendly calls and 
kindly tokens testimony that the church remembers and cares. 
If the parents feel this the child will know it by a kind of instinct, 
the Cradle Roll will be something more than a pasteboard box 
with a hole for pennies and nickels. It will be a sympathetic and 
winsome invitation, which at the earliest practicable moment will 
bring the child into the kindergarten of the Sunday School on 
Sunday mornings and the father and mother back to their places 
in the congregation. 

In this church the kindergarten meets at the hour of the 
morning service in a room bright with southern light and cheery 
with flowers and plants, and inspiring with pictures. Here for 
a winter or two the child spends the happiest hour of its week, 
learns some simple songs, a few tender scripture texts, but these 
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are only the material with which the child learns something better, 
namely that the church is the home of its best life, of those 
inspirations and impulses which will bring the most of happiness 
and the truest blessedness into life. 

At six or seven years of age this church is ready for the 
child with a well-appointed and equipped primary department 
where the Bible stories are taught in simplicity, connected 
scripture in important passages is learned, certain great hymns 
find lodgement in the mind and heart, and now and then a festi- 
val is held where gaiety and happiness romp together. This 
department is also a benevolent society in itself and develops 
altruism in its concerns for worthy causes presented concretely 
and in their juvenile aspect by the sympathetic superintendent 
who becomes ex officio a “key-woman” in the church life. 

At eight or nine years this church provides for the child its 
junior department with a wide-awake superintendent and a loyal 
corps of alert teachers. Here the emphasis in teaching is upon 
biography which is studied for its narrative and action values. 
The work of committing to memory important scripture is con- 
tinued and the list of known hymns is enlarged. Once or twice 
in the year a social for the department gives a kind of group 
spirit for the room, but the social nature is developed here for 
the most part through the teachers who form their classes into 
clubs, each with some man or woman of achievement in political 
or civic or philanthropic life as its hero. These will be men and 
women of action, Jane Addams, Grenfell, Roosevelt — these are 
the kind of persons the study of whose lives will win and hold 
such boys and girls. 

From the junior department at ten to twelve years the child 
comes into the main body of the Sunday School in the inter- 
mediate department. Here the emphasis is still upon the bio- 
graphical element in the scriptures, but the dominant interest is 
in its character values, and the culmination of this work is 
reached when the life of Jesus is studied and His character 
exhibited and warmly urged upon the boys and girls as they 
frame their ideals for life. Here from time to time use is made 
of the scripture that has been learned and of the hymns which 
have been committed to memory. Extension of this work is left 
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to the judgment of the several teachers as they discover apti- 
tudes in their pupils. Here again the classes are also clubs, 
perhaps bearing the same names and giving allegiance to the 
same heroes as in the junior department. The teachers are 
Christian men and women eager to get next to their boys and 
girls and in very close touch with the pastor concerning their 
development. Indeed it is during this period of the religious 
education of the youth that the decision slowly forming through 
the preceding years becomes sufficiently clear to be recognized 
and confessed. The pastor being in consultation with the 
teachers will welcome into a personal conference those who are 
ready for it and will seek to interpret to them personally, the 
meaning and practice of the Christian life, the privilege and the 
responsibility of active fellowship in the Christian Church. Most 
of the boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
will accept the invitation, hear faithfully the instructions of their 
minister, respond gladly to his exhortations and heartily commit 
themselves before the church as servants and followers of Jesus. 

Now the upper half of the Sunday School, its senior depart- 
ment, awaits them at this critical stage. The teacher that has 
guided them as they have made their choice to enter into the 
Church, who has been in consultation with their minister in that 
critical period, remains with them for two or three years more. 
The emphasis in the instruction turns now upon the connected 
history of the Old Testament and upon the moral teaching of the 
prophets and in the New Testament upon the precepts of Jesus 
and the apostles and the application of these precepts to the 
conduct of the personal life and the development of personal 
religious experience. In this church at this time a goodly com- 
pany of earnest men and women who may have neither the time 
nor the gift for the teaching work of the Sunday School are ready 
with kind words and a helping hand to welcome, strengthen, 
guard and guide these young men and women through the critical 
three or four years that follow their reception into the full mem- 
bership of the church. 

By this time the boys and girls have finished high school and 
are scattering for college or the several activities of life. They 
pass from the main body of the Sunday School into one or another 
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of half a dozen adult classes according to their tastes and interests. 
One is a class of young men which will have a gifted Christian 
woman as its leader and teacher. Here perhaps some special 
course of study may be followed, but whatever the material of 
instruction the concern of the teacher is the progressive enlarge- 
ment of the pupil’s intellectual conception of religion and the 
progressive deepening of the pupil’s culture in character values. 
Another will be a class of young women in which the social ele- 
ment will be dominant, its leader a kind-hearted Christian woman 
who will be concerned for the conditions of life of her pupils, 
many of whom are doubtless away from home and boarding in 
the city. Another will be of men and women under the leadership 
of some one of unusual intelligence and, if possible, of some special 
adaptation to face the problems of the literary study of the Bible, 
or of the application of the teachings of Jesus to the conditions of 
modern life. So these adult classes will grow in number in this 
church until practically all the membership of the church are 
concerned in one or another of them. 

In this educational scheme place is to be made also in this 
church for groups of people engaged in study of and service for 
the great missionary fields of Christendom. The city conditions, 
conditions in the state, in the nation and in foreign lands will 
receive both study and sacrifice as from the senior and adult 
departments of the Sunday School one and another is recruited 
into the groups that are engaged in the interest of these several 
regions of influence. 

In this church the minister will conceive as a primary duty 
the teaching function of the minister. It will be his privilege 
either to conduct and inspire the weekly meeting of the teachers 
of the Sunday School or to use the regular midweek meeting of 
the church during a good part of the year for the purpose of 
systematic exposition of the Bible. From time to time he will 
make use of current books interpreting Christian truth or 
Christian duty in the same way. He will, however, look upon 
the Sunday morning sermon through the greater part of the 
year as his supreme opportunity to teach unto men the things of 
God, or, to adapt Dr. Gladden’s figure, “to give to men a new 
idea which shall have power to transform life and to mold 
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character.” To this end he will preach in series sermons upon 
the Christian truth and the Christian duty both for the individual 
and for society. He will seek to set forth the relationships of 
Christian truth to the mental atmosphere and habit of the time 
and the bearing of Christian precept upon the duties of citizenship, 
of business and social relations and of domestic life. These 
sermons will never be mere exhortations ; he will be able to say 
of every one of them, I have tried in this to teach some truth as 
well as to enforce some duty, or to arouse some impulse. 

So in this church will the work of religious education be 
recognized and attempted. When the attempt is boldly made I 
cannot but believe that it will inspire such confident cooperation 
in the homes of the people as to secure far better results than 
have yet been attained or than could be attained by any possible 
attempt in this direction on the part of the State. 


ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE RELIGIOUS USE OF FOOD IN TURKEY. 


We read that Isaac was badly treated by the Philistine King 
of Gerar, but that ultimately the two entered into a bond of 
friendship, and Isaac entertained his royal guest at a feast, in 
connection with which they swore to maintain mutual relations 
of peace, Genesis 26:30,31. Subsequently when Jacob and his 
father-in-law Laban separated their extensive establishments 
from each other after long intimacy and serious friction, they 
agreed to part as friends, and made a covenant with each other 
which they confirmed by a sacrifice and by eating together. 

Many of the religious rites which appear in the early, pages 
of the Old Testament, using the word “ religious ” in a general 
sense as implying a recognition of the Supreme Being, have been 
shown by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in his suggestive “ Covenant ” 
books to have been practiced far more widely than by the people 
of the Biblical world. This fact is remarkably illustrated in the 
breaking of bread together among the people of Turkey to-day. 
Not only is hospitality enjoined as a social duty, but there is a 
prevalent idea that to eat together constitutes or confirms a sacred 
bond between the commensals. To refuse to eat with a person 
is to avow yourself his enemy. A friend offended says of his 
former companion, “I could do many things against him, but we 
have eaten bread and salt together,” — and therefore he cannot 
raise a hand against him. A Turkish constable was detailed to 
guard our mission premises during a season of danger, and on 
leaving he said, “ I commit you now to God. For so long a time 
I have eaten your bread and drunk your water; henceforth we 
shall always be friends.” 

Food is one of the great good gifts of God, and a pastoral or 
agricultural people, like the clans of Turkey, living near to na- 
ture and feeling their dependance upon providential bounty, 
keenly appreciate the meaning of food to men. It is but right 

APRIL— 7 
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that part of what is supernaturally given should be returned to 
God in the form of sacrifice or should be shared with one’s needy 
fellow-creatures. Wanting some fruit on a journey I once asked 
a Turk who was picking plums to let me have some. He helped 
me generously, but when I offered pay he said, “‘ Oh, no, God gave 
them to me, and I'll give some of them to you.” One motive for 
such hospitality is the desire to lay up a store of merit in heaven. 

Sacrifice is offered and sacrificial food is eaten in general by 
all the people of Turkey whether Mohammedan or Eastern 
Christians. They never waste good food by burning it. Aside 
from the great annual Courban’ of the Mohammedans, any 
person may offer a voluntary sacrifice at any time. An animal 
from the flock or the herd is slain with simple religious cere- 
monies, the meat or the salt last fed to the animal is blessed by a 
priest, and the meat, with bread and, if convenient, other dishes, 
is divided into three parts, of which one is given to the priest, one 
distributed among the poor, and one is used to furnish a table for 
the offerer and his family. A priest? is not always present, 
though the ceremony usually takes place at some of the many. 
sacred shrines in the country. All the meat may be distributed 
to the poor, or all may be retained on the table of the host, who 
invites neighbors and the needy to share with him as his ability 
or his sense of the proprieties directs. Such a sacrifice may be 
vowed by anyone who desires to avert misfortune, seeks restora- 
tion to health for himself or a sick friend, hopes for prosperity 
in business or on a journey, yearns for a child as Hannah did, 
or when for any other reason he feels the stress of human life 
and his own dependance upon supernatural aid. Then the 
vow is redeemed at the first suitable opportunity at the shrine of 


some intercessory saint. 





1 ©The Courban ”’ here spoken of is the annual festival called by Turks Qurdan Bairam, 
‘Sacrifice Festival’, and by Arabic speakers,"AZ‘id al-kabir, ‘The Great Festival’, or ‘id a/- 
adh, ‘ The Festival of Sacrifices’. It is strictly part of the pilgrimage ritual. On the tenth 
and |two or three following days of the month of the Hajj, or pilgrimage, Dhit-l-hijja, each pil- 
grim slays some animal —a ram, a he-goat, a camel or a cow — in the valley of Mina near Mecca. 
This commemorates the ransom of Ishmael — so in Islam instead of Isaac — with a ram. Similar 
sacrifices are offered throughout the Muslim world by all who can afford it; the flesh is either eaten 
by the sacrificers or given to the poor. D.B.M. 

2 When Mr. White speaks of a ‘‘ priest” here, we must not think of any sacerdotal office with 
ordination to act as intermediary between God and man. Priests in that sense do not exist in Islam. 
What is meant is simply the guardian of the shrine. The shrine is almost always the tomb of a 
saint, and the guardianship is frequently hereditary in his descendants. Such a shrine may thus 
be a valuable family possession. D.B.M. 
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Last spring the rains were insufficient and belated*, and one 
day a letter came to me from my dervish friend, Ali Sheikh, invit- 
ing me to contribute to the purchase of sheep for sacrifice the 
next day, with a request that I would personally attend the cere- 
mony and participate in the sacrificial meal. I knew the spot well 
before, —a beautiful nook up among the mountains, beside the 
sacred grave and spring of Hadji Veli and under a sacred grove. 
There the blood of the devoted animals was poured out, cracked 
wheat and unleavened bread were added by the villagers, and a 
great concourse partook of the sacrificial meal and then united 
in the intercessory prayers offered for the gift of God’s great 


mercy of rain. 

In this city there is a Bek Tashi tekye, which may be ex- 
plained as a sort of Mohammedan monastery, at which on the 
tenth of the Mohammedan month Mouharrem red soup is served 
with bread to all comers. The expense is provided by certain 
revenues of the monastery devoted to that purpose. This red 
soup is called Ashoura‘, and I have eaten of it with the chief 





3 In Islam there is a regular, and somewhat complicated, Form of Prayer for Rain (a/-is- 
tisga’). It, however, does not provide any sacrifice; which, in this case, is undoubtedly a survival 
of old Semitic usage, received inte Islam by being connected with the tomb of a saint. The can- 
onical Muslim usage, on the other hand, provides that the domestic animals should take an actual 
part in the prayer-ceremony, as they, too, suffer from the lack of rain. This, also, is certainly old 
Semitic; for a similar feeling with regard to beasts compare Joel, 1:18, ff. and !Jonah, 3:7 ff. The 
canonical Muslim usage probably goes back in its details to an old Arabian rite, while Mr. White’s 
is mingled Muslim and North Syrian. It also provides, as here, for non-Muslims taking part in 
the ceremony. The fullest Arabic references I can give — and they are well worth translating in 
full — are al-Bajiiri’s commentary on Abi Shuja's little treatise on Shafi'ite Figh, vol. 1, pp. 239 ff. 
of the ed. of Cairo A. H. 1307 and to the /Aya of al-Ghazzili, vol. iii, pp. 423 ff. of the Cairo ed. 
with the commentary of the Sayyid Murtada. D.B.M. 

4 The history of the observance of the Day of ‘ Ashiira’ in Islam is long and complicated. 
When Muhammad arrived at Medina a fast was being observed by the Jews there, conjectured to 
have been that of the Day of Atonement. He adopted it asa fast in Islam, and it was subse- 
quently fixed on the tenth of the month Muharram, the first of the Muslim year. Later the observ- 
ance of the day as a fast was left to individual choice; but the fact that on it, in A.H. 61, there 
occurred the murder of al-Husayn, son of ‘Ali, at Kerbela, has made it a day of mourning for all 
Shi'ites and for such Sunnites as venerate the memory of the family of ‘Ali. Al-Hasan, the other 
son of ‘Ali, had died, peaceably or by poison, at Medina some time before. Further, on another 
side, the day seems to have become confused with New Year and harvest festivals, such as the 
Persian Naurdz. With this connects the use of particular dishes and mixtures of food, which vary 
in different localities. Strict Sunnites, also, who object to mourning for al-Husayn, have tried to 
do away with that significance in the day of ‘Ashira’ by connecting it with other religious events. 
On this day God accepted the repentance of Adam, the Ark of Noah stood still, Moses was saved 
from Pharaoh, Jesus was born, Joseph was saved from the pit, Job delivered from his sickness, 
Jonah from the great fish, etc. It is peculiarly a day of festival with Bektashites. Even in their 
solitary monastery at Cairo on the slope of the Mugattam hills, they hold a feast on this day, and 
distribute soup, meat, etc., to the poor. See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chaps. xi and xxiv; Sach- 
au’s transl. of al-Biriini’s Chronology, pp. 199 ff. and pp. 326 f. ; Sprenger’s Leden Mohammads, 
vol. iii, pp. 53 f. ; Goldziher’s Bettrage zur Literaturgesch. d. Shi'a, pp. 57 f. ; Michell’s 
Egyptian Calendar, pp. 74 f, On the Bektashites in general, see Georg Jacob’s Turkische 
Bibliotek B, ix. D.B.M. 
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dervish at his table. A high Mohammedan authority assured me 
that the custom originated in the time of the prophet Noah. He 
said that Noah was six months in the ark with those who 
believed in him and provisions ran pretty low before they came 
out. This was on the tenth of Mouharrem, and then the prophet 
took what was left of the wheat, beans, lentils and other pro- 
visions, and cooked them together in one big kettle, and all the 
company ate of it, and then they set forth in the world again. The 
Alevi Mohammedans'® fast (till sunset) for ten days prior to 
Ashoura, and especially they refrain from drinking pure water, 
though they allow milk, soup, and water mixed with fruit juices, 
For orthodox Mohammedans, Ramazan has supplanted the fast 
preceding Ashoura, but the red soup, alleged to contain seven 
ingredients, is distributed every year at the recurring season to 
the crowd that gathers to partake of it at the palace of the Sultan. 
They are particular about the color, which they usually produce 
with grape juice, and which seems to me doubtless a memorial 
of the use of sacrificial blood. The abstention from water is now 
connected with the death of Hassan and Huseyn, sons of the 
fourth Caliph, Ali, who are said to have been deprived of water 
for ten days before they were killed. The Alevi people are in the 
habit of sending dishes of soup to the houses of their neighbors 
and friends at the annual festival, and occasionally invite their 
Christian acquaintances to sit with them at their own tables. 
When a death takes place in this land of my adoption among 
people of almost any class or faith, the bereaved family provides 
a table with “soul food” for the rest of the deceased. Some- 
times the feast is provided for by the will of the dead man. It 
may be held on the evening of the burial day, or a week later, or 
even forty days later, and it may be repeated annually if the piety 





5 These are an extreme sect of Shi‘ites who practically deify ‘Ali, and this ten days fast leads 
up to the memorial of the murder of al-Husayn, his son, on the day of ‘Ashiira.’ That day, there- 
fore, has become the central point of the Shiite religious year and ritual. According to another 
extreme Shi‘ite sect, the Nusayriya, Husayn was not killed at Kerbela but disappeared, just as 
did Jesus according to the orthodox Muslim doctrine. I suspect strongly that the Alevis here 
spoken of are of the Nusayrite view, as they have turned the ‘ Ashira’ celebration into a festival. 
With other Shitites it is a day of mourning like Good Friday with the Christians. Of course, these 
sects are not regarded as really Muslim either by Shi ‘ites or Sunnites. They are strange mixtures 
of the old local religions with heretical forms of Islam. For the Nusayriya, see Dussau d's Histotre 


et Religion des Nosairis, Paris, 1900; and for ‘Ashira with them, see Pp. 143 ff. of the same. 
D.B.M. 
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or property of the donors so incites them. Abundant food and 
drink are provided, relatives, friends and particularly the poor 
are bidden to come, they eat and drink, and then some hoja or 
other suitable person offers a prayer in which all present are 
active or tacit participants, craving the mercy of God upon the 
soul of the dead. Sometimes they agree to repeat such a formula 
as, “ There is no god but God,” seventy-two thousand times, and 
they say that by enlisting a hundred men, each repeating the 
phrase rapidly, they can complete the task in half an hour. Thus 
they give expression to the yearning of the heart in behalf of 
friends departed. 

Members of the Eastern Churches are waking up to the fact 
that their religious inheritance contains many things that are a 
legacy from paganism and are not based on the Scriptures. Some . 
of these things are spiritually suggestive; others are inexpress- 
ibly saddening ; many are at best but the husk of religion with or 
without a living grain enfolded therein. Here is a village church 
in one room of which every Sunday many dishes of food are 
placed, the gifts of the well-to-do, to be distributed by the sexton 
among the poor and the strangers. Many kill a rooster on 
Saturday as a sacrifice, and use the meat as the staple of their 
Sunday dinner. Or if some one is sick, they present a sacrificial 
animal to another family, asking them to eat the flesh and pray 
for their sick friend. A community may sacrifice a hundred 
animals on the feast of St. George. At the tomb of St. 
Chrysostom bread dough is held to rise without yeast. Each 
church is usually founded in the name of some particular saint, 
and when that saint’s “ day” comes around in the calendar the 
congregation gather large supplies of food at their church, and 
feed the multitude who flock thither from all the region around. 
Black Sea fishermen make up a purse among themselves, and on 
St. Andrew’s day cook whole wheat with flour and sugar, conse- 
crate it in the church and join in a convivial meal, but they keep 
part of the sacred food and when the sea is rough cast pieces into 
it to still the raging waters. Last Sabbath I witnessed the cere- 
mony of blessing the grapes in a neighboring church. During 
the service a large urn of grapes was placed before the altar on 
a stool and before a reading desk. A priest read from a book 
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what was probably a series of prayers offering thanksgiving to 
God in connection with the firstfruits of the grapes, and petitions 
that the whole crop might be abundant and profitable, but as the 
service of the mass was not interrupted by the blessing of the 
grapes, people could not intelligently follow the latter service. 
But after the service was over the grapes were passed around for 
all who would to eat from, and strict people do not taste the 
grapes of any season until the firstfruits have been blessed in the 
church. Some do not eat any fresh fruit from Lent until this 
ceremony. 

All these ceremonies are shadows of the truth. They show the 
need of the heart and its feeling after God if haply they might 
find Him. But husks do not feed the soul, and these forms do 
not satisfy the worshipers. They are in earnest of the better 
time when the day shall break and the shadows flee away. 


GEorGE E, WHITE. 
Marsovan, Turkey. 
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RUDOLF EUCKEN — A STUDY IN CONTEMPOR- 
ARY THINKING. 


A distinguished specialist, when unduly pressed to express an 
opinion in a case brought to his attention, is said to have given 
the illuminating reply, ‘If the patient recovers he will be likely 
to live.’ 

Somewhat analogous is the present state of opinion concern- 
ing philosophy. During the last century men have grown more 
and more impatient of its mediaeval vocabulary, its tortuous 
methods, and its uncertain and intangible results. Its problems, 
or many of them, seem to the average man too far removed from 
practical affairs, as if created solely for the exercise of intel- 
lectual ingenuity, without any perceptible relation to life. In 
academic circles, even, the pursuit of philosophy has continued 
oftentimes by act of toleration, more out of respect for honored 
names and an honorable place in the history of education than 
from any conviction of its vital function. 

To this general decline of interest in philosophical study a 
number of different causes have contributed, all more or less 
closely connected with the emphasis which during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century was placed upon the external as 
opposed to the inner life of man. Science has been largely occu- 
pied with the study of the mechanical structure of nature and its 
laws, while the application of newly discovered forces and laws 
has been accompanied by increased and often exclusive attention 
to commerce and the amassing wealth. And finally, the new 
place and power of material things has tended more and more to 
give aesthetic, moral, and religious impulses a secondary im- 
portance not only in practice but in theory. In so far as nature 
comes to be regarded as the source and goal of life, problems of 
the inner life are simply put out of court. This was notably the 
case in Positivism, which more perhaps than any other system 
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influenced the English thinking of the nineteenth century. Or, 
as in the case of the Neo-Hegelian movements of the same cen- 
tury, philosophy was divorced from life altogether and pursued 
simply as a dialectic. Or finally the pursuit of truth was 
abandoned altogether, giving place to the measure of things 
entirely in terms of practical values, as in Pragmatism. 

The age has not been without counter movements. In the 
first place, each of these one-sided attempts to construe reality 
in terms of force, mentality or values has been subjected to search- 
ing and destructive criticism. In the second place, problems have 
emerged which cannot be adequately dealt with from either point 
of view. Certain specific investigations, such for example as the 
study of the origin and nature of mind, have raised questions that 
science alone cannot deal with’. In the same connection, arises 
the problem as to the standard by which values are to be deter- 
mined. Pragmatism seems to need some spiritual basis, some 


permanent foundation for its value judgments. Furthermore, 
studies in the history and development of thought, in which the 


nineteenth century was especially prolific, have disclosed certain 
well-defined and recurring tendencies to return to the spiritual 
explanation of the world and of conduct. Most important of all, 
advance in so many departments of knowledge has created a new 
demand for unity which cannot be supplied by any single part in 
the great structure of knowledge. So from every side there is 
demand today for the study of life as a whole and in its ultimate 
relations; for a new philosophy vitally related to the problems 
of the age, indeed growing irresistibly out of those problems. 
Among the leaders of this new movement in our own country, 
Professor Royce, who for a quarter of a century has insisted in 
season and out of season upon the spiritual reconstruction of 
philisophy, is facile princeps. No one has combated more 
vigorously the presuppositions and positions of Pragmatism, and 
his work is likely greatly to weaken the influence of this philoso- 
phy among thinking men*. In France a foremost place in the 
thinking world is occupied by H. Bergson, who, in his reconstruc- 
tion of reality, proceeds entirely from the point of view of the 





1Cf. Huxley, Romanes Lecture on Evolution and Ethics, 1893. 
2Cf. especially the last chapter of his Philosophy of Loyalty. 
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inner life, taken not intellectually but in its entirety.t. The pioneer 
of the movement in Germany and altogether its most distinguished 
representative is Rudolf Eucken, since 1874 Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Jena. Long influential in his own 
country, in England, and America, general attention has been 
called to the importance of his work all too late by the award of 
the Nobel Prize for Idealistic Literature in 1908. In this paper 
it is our purpose to consider Eucken in relation to this new spirit- 
ual movement, as a representative of the new idealism. 

Eucken’s literary career covers a period of more than thirty 
years. And like men of genius generally he has been an unusually 
prolific writer. His interests have led him into many fields. A 
collection of his essays published in 1904 (Gesammelte Aufsatze) 
contains illuminating discussions not only in the realm of 
philosophy, but also in the field of education, of poetry, and of 
politics. 

His philosophical work is characterized by the same breadth 
of knowledge and of treatment. No philosophical writer of the 
nineteenth century, with the possible exception of Hegel, is so 
completely at home in every department of this wide field. 
Eucken’s earliest books are technical and deal with aspects of the 
Aristotelian philosophy”. And from time to time he has continued 
to publish incisive studies in the more recondite fields of philoso- 
phy*. His investigations of Neo-Rlatonism have been especially 
thorough and fruitful. Eucken takes rank also as a philosophical 
critic. His first notable work in this realm appeared in 1878 and 
was translated into English two years later under the title, 
‘Fundamental Concepts of Philosophical Thought,’ which ap- 
peared in a third German edition in 1904 under a new title 
(Geistige Strémungen der Gegenwart), greatly modified under 
the influence of Eucken’s constructive philosophy. In 1890 (4th 
Ed. 1902) appeared his greatest work in the historico-critical field, 
which was translated into English in 1909 under the title, ‘ Prob- 
lems of Human Life as Viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato 





1Cf. James, Hibbert Journal, April, 1909, for a characteristic review of Bergson’s 
philosophy. 

2 Die Methode der Aristotelischen Forschung (1892). 

2 Cf. Geschichte der phil. Terminologie (1879) and Die Philosophie des Thomas von 
Aquino und die Kultur der Gegenwart (1902). 
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to the Present Time.’ But Eucken is not a historian of philosophy 
in the accepted sense of the term. He is never concerned merely 
to expound the ideas of a great thinker or to exhibit the progress 
of thought between different systems. He uses history to illus- 
trate and to confirm his own central convictions. He is essentially 
a constructive thinker. This was evidenced as early as 1885 by 
the publication of a little book bearing the significant title, 
‘Prolegomena to investigations concerning the Unity of the 
Spiritual Life.’ The book is technical, showing the influence of 
earlier scholastic studies. At the same time it illustrates many of 
his later methods and contains the essence of his later system. The 
ideas here suggested in barest outline are developed in series of 
works of remarkable clearness, at the same time pervaded by an 
almost prophetic earnestness'. The latest and as yet most com- 
plete statement of Eucken’s View of Life is found in his 
Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung (1907), which has 
been largely used in the preparation of this paper. In some of his 
later works, notably the Sinn und Wert des Lebens (1908), (2d 
ed. 1910), translated into English under the title, ‘ Meaning and 
Value of Life’ (1909), we have a more popular statement of 
Eucken’s fundamental ideas. Other works have to do with the 
application of his conclusions to special problems. This is true of 
Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion (1901), which is the completest 
statement of his religious philosophy, also of the later work, 
Einfiihrung in Eine Philosophie des Geistesleben (1908), in which 
he discusses the problem and scope of philosophy. Other spheres 
remain in which Eucken’s ideas are as yet only outlinear. Thus 
we await with greatest interest a fuller expression of his views 
on the social question in the light of his central convictions con- 
cerning the nature and place of spiritual life. The same is true 
regarding ethics. 

Eucken is creative not only in thought but in style. Where 
existing terms do not seem adequate he either coins new ones or 
uses the old ones in an enlarged sense*. He makes language his 
vehicle. While he uses figures sparingly it is always with effect. 





1 Die Einheit des Geisteslebens (1888). Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt (1896). 
2 Cf. List of such terms at the end of the Prolegomena. 
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His diction is seldom poetical, at the same time it is as far as 
possible removed from the dry-as-dust language of mere technical 
philosophy. It is the language of life, glowing oftentimes with 
an almost prophetic fire. Eucken always writes under the stress 
of the feeling that it is the mission of philosophy not only to 
discover and elucidate truth, but also to inspire and elevate 
the life of men. While of course Eucken’s thinking has 
undergone changes in the light of his profound historical studies 
and of contemporary criticism, and while he himself has always 
remained singularly open-minded, in its great essential concep- 
tion of the spiritual life his philosophy is practically the same 
today as at the beginning. Its development has been one of 
application and enlargement rather than of vital modification. 

As would be expected in the presentation of a few central ideas 
in many forms and in a succession of works there is much repeti- 
tion. To an extent this could not be avoided. At the same time 
many sections might have been greatly abbreviated through the 
use of references to preceding discussions, which are very rarely 
employed. However, the vitality of Eucken’s thinking rewards 
us amply, even for the perusal of his sometimes over-long 
chapters. 

In one important particular at least Eucken follows Kant. He 
begins with the statement of certain great antinomies, only these 
are antinomies not of thought but of life. In whatever direction 
we turn in the modern world we are met by certain apparently 
irreconcilable conflicts. Thus, there is the conflict between the 
mechanical and ethical. While our power over nature has been 
greatly increased, and while the development of the modern state 
has concentrated our activities, and greatly enlarged our sense of 
the possibilities of further development in the same direction’, 
this has been very largely at the expense of our moral life. More 
and more we have tended to become parts in a great world 
machine, conditioned and limited in every direction. There is 
likewise a conflict between our individualism and our increasing 
social sympathies. The practice of modern life does not agree 
with its theory. Just as naturalism constructs its world out of 
atoms, so it attempts to build up mind out of separate impressions, 





' Proleg. pp. 7-8. 
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and finally to give us a society made up of individuals, but it 
supplies no real bond of unity among the individuals. Logically 
this ought to give us egoism, but in spite of our individualistic 
view of the world, we exercise our sympathies more widely and 
more freely today than at any preceding time in history. Finally 
we observe in the age a conflict of cultures. One is inherited. It 
comes to us from the ancient world modified by Christianity. It 
makes the real home of man another world. It is essentially 
supernatural in character. Modern culture makes the present 
existing world the center of life. The gradual transition from 
one point of view to the other is strikingly illustrated in the sphere 
of religion by successive movements from transcendental Theism 
to Pantheism; from Pantheism to Agnosticism; from Agnosti- 
cism to Positivism. 

So we stand today at the parting of the ways, on a great 
divide, as it were, between two worlds whose antecedents are 
totally different, whose view points are directly opposed. The re- 
sult is doubt and unrest on every hand. We have broken with 
the old Supernaturalism because of its inadequacy in the present 
state of knowledge and life. At the,same time the new culture 
threatens to dissolve the entire spiritual world into mere forms 
and shadows. We have at the periphery of life a great wealth 
of material. What life demands is a new center and new cen- 
tripetal forces to bind this wealth of material together ; the present 
problem of philosophy is a problem of unity’. 

At the same time this new center and this unity are not sup- 
plied by any one of the older systems of thought, nor yet by the 
newer aesthetic and social movements of the age. Eucken’s 
critique of Naturalism is far-reaching and trenchant. In its 
exclusive attention to objects it ignores the very life process in 
which alone it is possible for us to know and occupy ourselves 
with objects. Moreover, life as presented by Naturalism con- 
tains far more than Naturalism is able to explain. Both in theory 
and practice it assumes and utilizes the very spiritual life which 
ostensibly it ignores or denies. Finally, from its premises it is 
totally inadequate to deal with the problem of moral values. Its 
last word in sphere of ethics is, Utility’. 


1Cf£. the careful summary, especially of the last point in Grundlinien, pp. 71-76. 
* Grundlinien, pp. 19-33. Cf. also Der Kampy/, pp. 1-25. 
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But equally inadequate for the task is Idealism both in its 
older and more modern forms. In its religious form especially 
as presented in Christianity it is out of harmony with modern 
thinking, and in the absence of those deeper impulses out of 
which historic Christianity sprang threatens to become arti- 
ficial’. In its artistic forms Idealism fails for lack of a vital con- 
nection with the depths of life. Wanting this it easily becomes 
vague, superficial, and in its relation to the more irrational 
aspects of life degenerates into a shallow optimism’. Finally in 
its more intellectual forms, as it appears in the great phillosophical 
systems of the nineteenth century, it emasculates the spiritual life 
by identifying it entirely with thought processes. It ignores the 
fact so abundantly evidenced by history that intellectuality in its 
greatest manifastations always springs out of the movement of 
life as a whole. It substitutes mere forms for productive activity 
of life itself*. 

From a different point of view, but for the same fundamental 
reason, viz., its one-sidedness, Eucken rejects as equally inade- 
quate to the present task the attempt to construe life in terms of 
will. Such an attempt must fail for the simple reason that will 
alone can never supply life with any positive content. At every 
stage of its development will is thrown back upon the contents 
and the movement of life as a whole. This likewise is the failure 
of Pragmatism. It is life as a whole and never the mere will 
to believe or to act that determines values. Even more 
fatal is the practical dualism which Voluntarism introduces into 
life. It reduces Culture to Work; at the same time it ignores the 
soul that gives work and action their inspiration. Thus un- 
consciously this view of life confirms the opposition between the 
subjective and objective which it is the very function of philoso- 
phy to overcome. To this separation of conduct from soul, 
Eucken suggests, may be due the failure of the present age to 
produce men who are at once great, powerful, and self-poised*. 

Each of these systems takes some one aspect of life and treats it 
as if it were the whole, and therein lies the failure of them all. 
What we need ts not a new handling of life in its different phases, 
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but a new handling of life as a whole; not a new treatment of the 
different aspects of life, but of the totality (Inbegriff) of life’. 
This is Eucken’s starting point and one of the most fundamental 
points for the understanding of his philosophy. 

Viewing life thus comprehensively we find, on the one hand, 
that it is intimately associated with the natural order, indeed 
never seems to appear except in relation to that order. At the 
same time the life process shows an inwardness which proves that 
life is more than the natural order. It shapes the material which 
it receives, gives it unity, and sets it in relation to a whole, which 
would be not only impossible but meaningless if life were no more 
than the succession of events that we find in nature. This 
transcendence of life over nature is abundantly evidenced also by 
the phenomena of our social life; by our ability directly and con- 
sciously to act contrary to our own interests; by our power to 
transform work from a mere means of self-gratification to an 
end in itself; by our ability to transcend the merely individual 
point qf view and to build great structures like the State and the 
Church ; finally by our power to set aside the existing order en- 
tirely and to strike out new lines of social development. How 
inexplicable a great personality like Luther and a Reformation 
like that of the sixteenth century from the point of view of 
Naturalism"! 

Here then is a new order of life which we may call the 
spiritual as opposed to the natural order. Whatever its relation 
to nature, and at this point we shall see that Eucken is not syffi- 
ciently explicit, it is never to be confused with nature nor con- 
ceived as a mere product of nature. Neither can it be limited to 
man as in the older form of Idealism. For so long as the spirtual 
life is conceived as merely human, it remains powerless to free us 
from the domination of nature under which we actually find our- 
selves notwithstanding our theoretical independence of it*. 

The spiritual life becomes adequate to the facts and the tasks of 
life only as it is freed from its merely human associations. 
Spiritual life is not merely subjective, but substantial‘; its pro- 
cesses are not merely phychological, but noological®; it is a 
world-life, which transcends man, but which at the same time 
4 Grund 
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imparts itself to him, and lifts him to itself*. Here, then, is the 
first great foundation of the New Idealism, viz., The Inde- 
pendence of the Spiritual Life (Selbsténdigwerden des Geistesle- 
bens), upon which Eucken lays great emphasis and which he ex- 
pands in a variety of directions’. Although stated in modern 
terms, and developed in accordance with the laws and spirit of 
modern thinking, it is a revival of the fundamental principle of 
the Platonic Philosophy, although Eucken would not describe this 
underlying principle as an Idea, nor his philosophy as a philosophy 
of Ideas. The underlying principle is Life in the most compre- 
hensive sense, and its unfolding in individual experience and in 
social relations is the philosophy of Life’. 

There is another characteristic of the spiritual life equally 
fundamental. It is subject to a movement of its own. And 
although this movement is a movement of life, a life-process, and 
not a mere dialectic as in the older idealistic thinking, it presents 
the same phases. It unfolds itself first in a diversity of forms, and 
out of this diversity it returns again to unity. The movement is 
entirely inward. It has no cause or goal outside itself. It seeks 
no external good, but develops reality out of itself or rather itself 
into reality. Its goal is its own self-completion*. This inner 
movement Eucken describes as the self-activity (Selbsttatigkeit) 
of the spiritual life®, or its being-for-itself (Beisichselbstsein)®*. 

It is here that Eucken departs radically from the older cosmic 
idealistic systems. They too conceive the world as a process of 
unfolding. But in a static sense. The world ground is itself 
complete, and manifests itself in different forms and varying de- 
gree. The new conception is dynamic, and the life-process is 
a development. The spiritual life is not only a fact, but a problem 
and task (Aufgabe). “ This inner pressing forward, this self- 
attainment, is the essence of life, both in individual experience and 
in world history. Where it does not exist there is no true life, 
and no true history. The struggle of life for itself, for its own 
contents, for its own truth, is the greatest and the most intense 
of all struggles’.” 

It is this dynamic conception of the life process which enables 
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Eucken to save human freedom, which in the older cosmic idealis- 
tic systems is never more than a mere semblance. The spiritual 
life sustains a two-fold relation to man. On the one hand, he 
finds his own life only in the most intimate and direct relation to 
the life-process. Only as he participates in the whole does he 
gain a superiority to nature and develop a true inward life. The 
whole must impart itself to him. At the same time, the life- 
process does not act independently of man. He is not simply a 
theater in which great world forces play. These forces must be 
taken up by his own activity; they require his own decision and 
application.'. 

Thus Eucken becomes a defender of the doctrine of human 
freedom, but at the same time he interprets freedom in a different 
and very much larger sense than is common. It is no longer 
merely a matter of action, but of being. Two worlds meet in 
man and the relative place which they are to occupy depends upon 
him. Which world will he make his own? What is his answer 
to the great ‘ Either-Or’ of life? It is man himself who gives 
direction to his life, and all the details of conduct are incidental 
to this greater decision concerning the whole. If it is not possible 
for us to withdraw ourselves from the conditions of our existence 
and arbitrarily to set ourselves into new relations, we can through 
the exercise of judgment and volition transform what otherwise 
would be mere fate into the service of a constantly developing 
life. We can recognize and appropriate the new world present in 
our own life, and in so doing we become factors in the solution 
of the world problem, soldiers in the world conflict, co-laborers in 
the fulfilment of the world task?. From this point of view in his 
Grundlinien® Eucken coins the word Activism. He uses the term 
always in an ethical sense, to distinguish the movement of the 
spiritual life from the blind operation of the forces of nature. It 
includes also what he calls the productive character of ethical 
conduct, i. e., such conduct is not merely readiness to obey pre- 
cepts ; but it is the effort to further all that is good and true, to 
build a kingdom of reason and of love that constitutes Activism. 
And herein the latter differs also from the Pragmatism so widely 
current, especially among English speaking peoples, which makes 
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the conditions and needs of men the norm of the world and of 
life instead of lifting spiritual activity itself to a place of trans- 
cendence and making that the standard by which to view and to 
test the contents of life’. And what more telling criticism has 
been made of Pragmatism! 

It is not possible here to follow in detail or even to suggest 
the many applications of these principles. Nor has Eucken him- 
self developed them fully in all directions. 

There are, in the first place, certain general problems the solu- 
tion of which is made possible. by the assumption of the inde- 
pendence and self-development of the spiritual life. Thus, the 
age-long conflict of subject and object. If the spiritual life trans- 
cends both the world and the individual then the distinction is 
not an absolute distinction. The life process is not a movement 
from object to subject nor yet from subject to object; not a filling 
of the subject by the object, nor yet a mastering of the object by 
the subject (as Kant suggested). These are simply phases of one 
developing life, which as life deepens and moves toward its goal 
will be successively overcome’. 

Moreover from this point of view we are able to arrive at a 
unity of life which cannot be reached when we proceed from its 
details by a sort of process of summation. Unless Unity is some- 
how present at the outset it can never be reached. That is evi- 
denced by the whole history of thinking. But if the spiritual 
life lies back of the individual ; if it contains from its very nature 
a principle of unity; if it comprehends in itself all that is mani- 
fold, then the problem is solved, not abstractly, but through life 
itself ; not only theoretically, but practically as well, for in so far 
as men come to feel that their life is part of a larger whole, their 
selfishness and their spiritual inertia tends to be overcome’. 

And because this larger conception of the spiritual life enables 
us to overcome what heretofore have seemed irreconcilable con- 
tradictions, and because it does supply a fundamental principle of 
unity, it throws light upon the great practical problems of the age. 

For example, it promises a new Ethic. Systems of Ethics we 
have from many points of view, as religion, social, and economic 
life. And therein consists mainly the present failure of our moral 
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life. We have failed to observe that the life-process ttself is moral; 
that our Ethic must be sought in the whole, not in the different 
aspects of which that one life manifests itself. It must spring 
out of the feeling that we are not merely spectators but fellow- 
laborers in the building of the world life. The Ethic built upon 
this broader foundation will be positive and constructive; it will 
stand in closest relation to ‘modern’ problems, at the same time 
it will always deal with those problems fundamentally, never in 
any compromising spirit; it will be social; finally, it will recog- 
nize the intimate connections between the moral and religious life’. 

This enlarged conception of the spiritual life gives us like- 
wise a new ideal of education. If in reality our life is only part 
of the greater world life, then our older classical ideals of educa- 
tion for the individual alone must give place to a new and broader 
conception of training for social service, not in the superficial 
sense which is so common, but out of full realization of the vital, 
inner connection between the life of the individual and the life of 
the whole’. 

Light is thrown also upon the social problem. This is funda- 
mentally a question as to the real relation that exists between the 
individual and the social body. The pendulum has swung alter- 
nately to the side of individualism and of socialism. The former 
prevailed at the time of the Reformation. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a movement to the other extreme threatening to engulf 
the individual altogether in the mechanism of modern industry 
and of the modern state. This subordination of the individual to 
organized life in industry and in the state is the fundamental 
objection to Socialism in its modern forms. Such subordination 
contradicts the whole trend of historic development. Only in the 
most primitive conditions do we find the individual completely 
subject to custom, authority, and tradition. Civilization tends 
more and more as it develops to recognize and to assert the inde- 
pendence of the single man. It is a question, moreover, whether 
the motive which Socialism supplies the individual, viz., social 
utility, the good of the whole, is adequate for the production of 
wealth, even if it should suffice for its distribution. Further, in 
making the judgment of society the norm of truth Socialism seems 
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to ignore the fact that historically the promotion of truth even in 
relation to social welfare has been nearly always the work of 
minorities or of individuals’. Again, the end which Socialism 
seeks, viz., freedom from pain and the pressure of necessity, is 
not comprehensive enough. It underestimates the importance of 
our longing for truth and a spiritual content of life; it sur- 
renders the very thing that is most characteristic of man, viz., his 
struggle for unseen and eternal things. Finally, Socialism lacks 
the power to produce the state which it represents as the goal of 
life. The creation of new and. better social conditions requires 
an appreciation of the greatness of humanity, and an inner 
nobility of soul — conceptions that do not find adequate place or 
statement in modern socialistic theories*. Consequently we find in 
the closing decades of that century a swing back again to the 
other extreme as seen in the philosophy of Nietzsche (and may 
we not add, in the dramas of Ibsen and Shaw, and in the essays 
of Anatole France?) From the point of view of neither the 
individual nor the social body is it possible to solve the social 
problem. The spiritual life requires them both, the originality 
supplied by the individual, the consolidating influences that come 
from society, but it transcends them both. They derive their truth 
and their strength from the spiritual life of which they are both 
manifestations and which they both serve. The opposition be- 
tween them will disappear only with the deepening of the life 
movement itself*. 

Eucken’s treatment of all these vital questions is as yet only 
by way of suggestion. We can only hope that time and strength 
will permit the fuller working out especially of the ethical and 
social applications of his philosophy. In only one realm does the 
discussion assume something like full proportions — viz., that of 
religion. We can only indicate the more salient features of his 
treatment of the subject. 

Like the social question, religion is only part of the larger 
problem of the spiritual life —the problem in its ultimate rela- 
tions. It has the same presupposition upon which we have seen 
the spiritual life to be dependent, viz., independence and seli- 
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activity. Religion may exist without the idea of God, as in 
Buddhism, but never without the idea of two opposing worlds. 
More than this, religion always takes for granted the operation 
of a higher order in present life, inciting to new ideals and estab- 
lishing it upon new foundations’. 

To this higher order religion applies the name God. But the 
idea of God is not reached through any mere speculative process, 
but only through the movement of life itself, through a struggle 
within ourselves through our realization of “the power of the 
whole”*. Through the same inward struggle comes also the 
contents of the idea of the divine, and the determination of its 
relation to the world. Our constant dependence upon the presence 
and power of the spiritual life will lead us to reject Dualism in 
all its forms*. On the other hand, Pantheism is to be rejected 
just as decisively, for the reason that it removes the opposition of 
two worlds, which is the very essence of religion. It makes the 
fundamental mistake of assuming that the highest for which we 
strive is already attained ; that the feeling of separation between 
ourselves and the highest is mere appearance. It substitutes con- 
templation for ethical freedom; it explains away or minimizes 
evil instead of overcoming it*. The problem of the relation of 
the absolute to the world, like every other problem with which we 
have to do, depends upon a new and deeper movement of life 
itself; by which alone the conflict between the dualistic and 
pantheistic view of God and the world can be overcome. Thus 
Eucken takes his place among the ethical monists, who make the 
final solution of the world problem depend upon the upward 
struggle of present life. 

More original and more suggestive is Eucken’s conception of 
the relation of God to man. He avoids the age-long issue between 
determinism and freedom because he abolishes the conflict between 
the human and divine. Instead of lessening the divine grace or 
detracting from the divine power, the self-activity and freedom of 
man are their supreme verification®, because freedom and self- 
activity indicate the effort of man to appropriate the divine present 
in his own life. Morality, representing man’s freedom, and reli- 
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gion, representing man’s dependence, are not two opposing or 
unrelated spheres. Rightly conceived morality is the supreme 
proof of the presence in us of an absolute life; but this is also 
religion. As to how these two are related, how grace can give 
rise to freedom, dependence to self-activity, there is no answer. 
This is an Urphenomenon. We must be satisfied with the reali- 
zation that the phenomenon is not isolated, that the same problem 
reappears at every stage in the development of the spiritual life’. 
Inability to explain fully the relation of the two worlds does not 
affect the integrity of religion, since to deny this would create 
a still greater problem. The religious life is of far more im- 
portance than any accounting for the same to reason*. 

Since religion shares the struggle and forward movement of 
the spiritual life, we may distinguish the “ universal religion,” i. e., 
the form which religion must assume under the laws of the 
spiritual life, from religion in its existing forms, or as Eucken 
calls it, “ characteristic religion ”*. The two are mutually related. 
The former sets the goal ; the latter has to do with the construction 
of religion under actual conditions. Without the latter the uni- 
versal religion becomes empty form; without the former charac- 
teristic religion grows narrow and loses its power to lift us to 
the life of God. 

Christianity is a characteristic religion, in so far as its form 
and contents were largely determined by the conditions out of 
which it sprang. At the same time it has certain absolute ele- 
ments. It is, in the first place, a religion of redemption, i. e., it 
seeks the transformation and elevation of life through the imme- 
diate presence in it of the divine. Moreover, it represents the 
Kingdom of God — its central idea — as arising not through any 
external causes, but through a complete inward untfication of 
life, in which the human is raised to the divine. In these two 
essential points, in its complete break with the natural world, and 
in transformation through the movement of life itself, Christianity 
expresses the very deepest nature of the spiritual. Here Chris- 
tianity is ultimate. At the same time, there are other merely 
temporal elements due to the origin and history of Christianity, 
out of keeping with the spirit of modern thinking, which Chria 
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tianity may lay aside without any prejudice to its essential 
content and worth, which it must lay aside if it is to exert a domi- 
nating influence upon the present age. 

The old idea of miracles as a special interference with the 
course of nature, thereby confessing that nature not spirit is the 
real norm of life, must give place to an appreciation of the far 
greater miracle of the spiritual life itself, a life which through 
all vicissitudes maintains its own integrity against the onslaught 
of natural forces’. 

Christianity must, likewise, revise its conception of revelation. 
Truth is not something that can be received merely; it must be 
won. So that however much we may reverence traditions received 
from the past, and however valuable these traditions may be for 
the direction of the movement of life, they can never take the 
place of the free creative activity of life. 

Finally there must be a revision of Christianity’s conception of 
the relation which God sustains to men. Great personalities are 
always essential to progress. Indeed it will be through the appear- 
ance of such men that the present age will be eventually rescued 
from its confusion and set forward on a new course of develop- 
ment. But to assume that the presence of the divine in the world 
is in any sense limited to one personality, however great, or is 
related to that personality in a way unattainable by other men, is 
to lower our conception of the power and scope of the divine. The 
founder of Christianity is indeed unique, and far more than the 
object of historic veneration. By the power of his originality he 
is infinitely more to us and nearer to us than any other man can 
possibly be. At the same time our faith in the scope and power of 
the divine forbids us to affirm that he is divine in any sense that 
we cannot attain. “It helps me not to have a perfect brother; I 
myself must become perfect,” says Eucken, quoting Eckhart. 
Freed from these limitations due to its origin and history Chris- 
tianity promises to become the religion of the future’. 


Such then in brief are the landmarks of Eucken’s thinking, 
and some of the directions in which he has attempted to apply the 
principles of the New Idealism. But no summary such as this 
can do justice to the scope and above all the spirit of Eucken’s 
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work. No one has sensed more keenly than he the real struggle 
of modern life, nor has any one stated its problem with more sym- 
pathy. He does not accept the current solutions or attempted 
solutions of this problem, and is a keen critic of historic and 
present systems of thought. At the same time he exhibits the 
profoundest knowledge of the origin of these systems and is 
deeply appreciative of their underlying motives. It is safe to say 
that the nineteenth century has not produced a stronger opponent 
of Naturalism, and yet with the underlying protest of Naturalism 
against the emptiness of nineteenth century Idealism he is in 
perfect agreement. And while he rejects this idealism he does 
not hesitate to accept and to enlarge its central assertion of the 
supremacy of spirit. He opposes current Socialism; at the same 
time he sets forth with clearness its historic background and oc- 
casion. Eucken is fond of the symbolism of Art, and refers 
frequently to the creative function of artistic imagination. 
He is the embodiment of this creative spirit in philosophy, 
and handles its vast material with reverence, at the same time with 
the absolute freedom for which he everywhere pleads. He never 
loses his sense of the concrete, at the same time he never fails to 
present things in their larger relations. There is a dramatic 
element in his thinking’. Everything gets its meaning from its 
relation to the whole and everything moves toward a great end. 
That Eucken has not escaped limitations will be the verdict 
of those in deepest accord with the spirit of his philosophy. These 
limitations arise in part from the very manner in which he 
approaches the problem of philosophy. The very dualism 
which he sets out to overcome he retains in his own system. He 
makes it rest upon a fundamental distinction between nature and 
spirit. The latter cannot be derived from the former; in nature 
and origin it is sui generis. One searches in vain in Eucken’s 
work for any clear, comprehensive philosophy of nature. He does 
indeed intimate in several places that it is a sort of stepping-stone 
to spirit, but beyond the suggestion he does not go”. But there 
can be no final unity which does not include the synthesis of these 
two elements which Eucken always holds apart. In other words, 
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it would seem as if Eucken were so concerned to overcome the 
practical effects of Naturalism that he has forgotten to give an 
adequate account of the world of fact upon which Naturalism is 
based. 

The same is true of his handling of Intellectualism. As he 
himself confesses’, his distrust of the intellectualistic philosophies 
prevents him from fully recognizing the value of intellectual and 
logical manipulations. To the same cause is due his failure to 
use the psychological approach where it might contribute im- 
portant results. 

So the treatment of Religion is deficient, notwithstanding 
Eucken’s profound recognition of its fundamental character. In 
his effort to escape the supernaturalism which the present age has 
out-grown, he fails to do justice to the impulse out of which super- 
naturalism has grown. There is a mystical element in our re- 
ligious natures which can never be satisfied with a “ universal 
religion ” such as he outlines, and Eucken’s distinction between 
universal and characteristic religion is partial admission of the 
fact that religion cannot be fully stated in rational terms, In 
other words, with all its profoundness and scope, Eucken’s 
philosophy misses sometimes the breadth of view point for which 
he so earnestly pleads. As yet it remains a tendence philosophy. 

However, none can ignore the great service which this 
modern thinker has rendered both to philosophy and to life, by his 
reassertion of the spiritual as the real basis of life, by his summons 
away from the periphery to the center of life, by his reassertion 
of the place and rights of the individual, by his well-reasoned and 
profound contention that the life process itself is ethical, by his 
profound reconstruction of the doctrine of freedom in the light 
of modern science, by his insistence upon the vital and central 
place of religion in every life problem, theoretical or practical, 
and by his prophetic appeal to the new age to save itself from 
complete immersion in mere activity, and consequent decadence, 
by the rediscovery and reassertion of its own inner life’. 


‘ 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Joun Moore TrRovt. 


1 See correspondence quoted by Gibson, in his Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of 
Life, p.11 f. ‘Phis is an excellent summary, and as yet is practically the only thing in 
English. Cf, also Gibson development of Eucken’s principles in a later book entitled, 
God with Us (1909.) 2 Grundiinien, p. 310. 
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SPIRITUAL GYMNASTICS. 


One of the most interesting phases of these agile and invent- 
ive days is the ease with which ancient faiths are set aside as 
dying or dead; elderly doctrines tossed overboard ; new religions 
invented; Christ’s teaching so molded that the apostles would 
not recognize them, and the gospel narrative reduced to the 
commonplace level of our prosaic lives. 

What is there which this sprightly and venturesome age 
cannot achieve? Would we travel? Ready-to-start excursions 
to Jerusalem, Pyramids and Taj Mahal invite us. Are we 
musical? Ready-to-grind phonographs and pianolas pour forth 
Mozart and Bach by. the hour. Are we fagged? A tablet or a 
toxin slays the microbe. Do we long for college and are unable 
to attend an intellectual department store? Education by cor- 
respondence offers us training in science, engineering and 
theology, graded to Brahman or Filipino. Do we long for a 
‘home? An advertisement brings a photograph of the coy lady; 
and ready-to-live flats are near, fitted to meet purse and hygiene. 
Hungry for culture we find a ready-made library, less than 
two yards long, so wisely selected that a daily revel of ten 
minutes in it guarantees a cultivated mind. 

And what is this new prize-package? A formula for the 
“Religion of the Future,” the versatile author calls it, “ without 
“pagan superstitions of 


’ 


authority, individuality,” or any of the 
Christianity.” 

There is much that is true in this essay of President Eliot, 
in which he seeks to gather “the tenderest and loveliest teach- 
ings that have come down to us from the past.” Near the 
opening he says religion is “fluent and among educated people 
should change from century to century.” This seems to be the 
only admission of a lack of confidence in his ability to speak the 


final word. Toward the end this is modified when he says that 
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the new religion is very simple, and therefore possesses an impor- 
tant element of durability. It is complicated things that get out 
of order. 

So far as we can understand it the formula is simple ; perhaps 
the simplicity will make up for the lack of some things which 
used to be thought valuable in religion, such as reverence for a 
Holy God, forgiveness of sin, the divine and eternal Saviour, 
and last but not least, the Holy Ghost whom the author classes 
with “a host of tutelary deities.” We are told that “the 
ordinary consolations of institutional Christianity no longer 
satisfy intelligent people whose lives are broken by the sickness 
or the premature death of those they love.” We shall be 
ashamed to be caught reading the fourteenth of John after this! 

President Eliot prefers what Jesus said about love and the 
heavenly Father to His teachings about sin and its punishment, 
and the justice of God. “The new religion will magnify and 
laud God’s love and compassion, and will not venture to state 
what the justice of God may, or may not, require of Him or of 
any of His creatures.” That is going to make a difference with 
those who have been taught by a “ paganized Christianity ” that 
justice is an essential element in any decent religion, or in any- 
thing else that appeals to serious minds. Toward the end he 
seems to doubt a little whether his religion will “prove as 
efficient to deter men from doing wrong and to encourage them 
to do right as the prevailing religions have been.” Time will 
tell. He is grateful for the beautiful things he has gathered 
from the out-of-date religions, and is sure that the “new 
religion affords an infinite scope or range for progress and 
development.” It is to be regretted that “the great mass of the 
people attached to the traditional churches will remain so,— 
partly because of their tender associations with the churches at 
grave crises of life, and partly because their present mental con- 
dition still permits them to accept beliefs they have inherited, 
or have been taught while young.” If we cannot make a clean 
sweep this year and substitute the new religion for the old, we 
cannot be too thankful that the new one will “ modify the creeds 
and existing practices of all existing churches, and change their 
symbolism and their teachings concerning the conduct of life. 
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It will exert a strong uniting influence among men.” The 
author seems ignorant of many important things about historical 
Christianity, which good scholars could have told him, but we 
must not expect too much of one man. We overlook this and 
a number of other things since he commends Jesus so highly 
at the end, and informs us that “the revelation He gave to man- 
kind thus becomes more wonderful than ever.” It certainly has 
furnished some valuable suggestions to the author of the 
“Religion of the Future.” 

This formula is the best thing we have seen for some time. 
We had been looking for a new religion for several weeks, a 
religion we could get into our system without joggling the 
nerve cells, loss of an hour’s sleep, or a meal; a religion with 
beautiful ideas; vague, elective, antiseptic, chemically pure, pro- 
gressive, pragmatic, scholarly, optimistic; far superior to the 
worn-out religions of fear, gloom and consolation. It ought to 
have a good run. The vagueness and abstractness fall in with 
much of the thinking of our time. It will prove interesting to 
those capable of understanding it, and having no religion of 
their own. It may run its course like golfing, automobiling, 
bridge-whist, picture post-cards and Teddy-bears. 

This formula has elements of attractiveness, especially for 
our times. It has no backbone of authority, so it will be easy 
to swallow; religion ought to go down like a Blue Point or a 
lump of jelly. It seems scientific, business-like; a little short 
in justice, poetry, music and a grasp of those lofty views of 
God which used to be regarded as necessary in a life of reverence; 
but long in generalities, sweet philanthropies and gentle idealisms. 
A dash of Pantheism gives it an air of encouraging mysterious- 
ness. We had not before supposed that religion could be formu- 
lated and labeled like the specimens in a museum; that faith, 
hope, and love could be examined as a biologist watches the 
growth of a tadpole’s tail; that justice could be thrown out of 
court altogether. 

It certainly will be economical, after the formula is paid for, 
and it can be secured for fifty cents. Churches cost money, 
preaching comes -high, quartets are expensive. It will not be 
necessary to pull down the churches at present. They will be 
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useful for gymnasiums, pleasant afternoons, lectures, reading 
rooms, under control of physical directors, doctors, dentists and 
philanthropists. 

There is quite a call for new religions. One man is bored 
by the Te Deum and the repetitions in the Kyrie, and sees no 
reality in creeds. Others are conscious of no response to appeals 
for love and aspiration through a sacrificial and ever-present 
Saviour. Others have been so busy dissecting the body of the 
Scriptures that the spirit has escaped. Others of exceptional 
genius declare that they have a religion, but it is without form 
and comeliness, and they shrink from exhibiting it. To all these 
almost any religion is interesting, especially if it lets them do as 
they please. The very idea of a new religion is winsome. It 
quiets the conscience, suggests that the old one is defective, 
worn out and surely not indispensible. 

As these and similar thoughts were passing through my 
mind, a new idea struck me. President Eliot cannot be serious; 
he is too wise and scholarly a man for that. What he means is 
in the magic words, Spiritual Gymnastics. He would not think 
that he was capable of defining the elements of the religion of 
the future. He only expected to scare people a little, wake them 
up to exercise their spiritual legs. He knew that it would not 
do much harm; a few timid saints would whisper with bated 
breath, “ Isn’t itawful?” But the clearer-headed ones, who have 
a little logic, and know a little about history, would say as Dr. 
Johnson said of ghosts, “I do not believe in them, I have seen 
so many of them.” What a load was lifted from our minds 
when the beautiful and magic phrase Spiritual Gymnastics slowly 
dawned as the explanation of Dr. Eliot’s purpose. 


Now comes another gifted mind to help us out of our super- 
stitious reverence for miracles. A brilliant preacher snatches 
a little time from the absorbing interests of a great city church 
to discuss a principle which has always been regarded as close 
to the heart of Christianity the outflow of God’s mercy in 
unusual ways of compassionate love in connection with Redemp- 
tion. We open the book expecting to find marks of thorough 
study, careful preparation, clear logic and sound thinking. We 
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look for luminous definition and some adequate conception of 
the bearing of this subject upon our comprehension of Christ 
as the supreme revelation of the Father. We are disappointed. 
We find a lack of lucid definition, logic, and comprehension of 
the place miracles hold in the Christian system. There is a 
good deal of special pleading, a warm flow of sweetness, but more 
light on the author than on the subject in hand. He fails to 
show how we can cut out the miracles and have left unimpaired, 
the New Testament conception of Christ, and the teachings 
interwoven with the miracles. 

The book is made up of a course of lectures given at Yale 
Divinity School last year on the Nathaniel W. Taylor founda- 
tion and is distinctly apologetic and altruistic. It is not easy 
to tell exactly where the writer stands, but it is possible to guess 
which way he leans. At the outset he seeks to propitiate the 
shade of that vigorous old warhorse of the evangelical faith, 
Dr. Taylor. We have not heard whether the old theologian of 
the last century accepted the apology of the twentieth century 
lecturer at his beloved school. We suspect that the lectures 
gave him a bad half hour even in heaven. 

This reflection throws doubt on the notion that saints in 
glory are acquainted with the capers of us frisky mortals. Dr. 
Taylor was rhetorical enough, but he was a clear, logical thinker, 
What has become of his mantle? Here is a sample from the 
book: “ The recorded gospel, the recorded Christ, we leave 
behind as the swift years roll, as the great centuries pass. That 
divine life in Galilee and in Judaea, is far away from our time. 
We may weep that it is receding from the successive generations 
of men; but we must not forget that it is part of the history of 
the race, that it is the abiding and the supreme human memorial, 
and the glorious deep of the Holy Ghost goes forward with us; 
it is under the keel of ‘the ship.” 

This and similar passages troubled me a little at first. I was 
not sure exactly what the writer meant, though I guessed that 
it was something more than a commonplace. It was an ocean 
voyage and it seemed as though he were throwing overboard 
some things more substantial than Jonah. But when the thought 
of ‘ Spiritual Gymnastics ’ dawned all was clear. 
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Dr. Gordon thinks we are going away from the recorded 
Christ; we must cast out some things; “ go light,” as they say; 
and the closing words illuminate the subject wonderfully, “ The 
glorious deep is under the keel of the ship.” How stupid not to 
see at the first glance that ‘ Spiritual Gymnastics’ had taken to 
water. Here is a boat race. Dr. Gordon cannot be serious, he 
is getting up a little gymmastic exercise to develop the wings, 
or fins, of the saints that they too may be able to fly “over 
difficulties or dive under them. 

Then this boating practice is taken to that clearing house of 
interesting speculations, the religious newspaper. There is a 
symposium of professors and ministers with an occasional lay- 
man. They take a little time to explain how they think. All is 
done with due regard for the feelings of the honored author; 
the result is summed up by the editor, and then he passes on to 
discuss the shirt-waist strike or the future of the House of Lords. 
The result of the symposium is labeled, and filed away in the 
archives, with the results of the councils of Jerusalem, Nice and 
Trent; adjoining the works of Athanasius, Augustine, Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards. 

All this disturbs the minds of the thoughtful until they 
reflect that it is all designed simply to wake up drowsy saints, 
and develop them so that they may grasp the emaciated grip-sack 
of their faith and march vigorously toward the gates of pearl, 
hoping that they will not find those ancient portals dissolved into 
an iridescent dream. 

There is a certain plausibleness in the book so far as there 
is any clear reasoning. We heartily admire the intention of the 
author; he does long to help some people who would like to 
embrace Christianity, if they are not obliged to take too much 
of it. The milk of the word is pretty strong if taken clear. Some 
of the elect, partly out of regard for the eloquent author, may 
be led to try to believe in a divine Saviour who left no remarkable 
signs of his divinity, except some excellent ideas of a dead man, 
ideas out of which His followers have tried to make out a case; 
a sacrificial Master who perhaps neither died nor rose; and per- 
haps was not even born in a way satisfactory to finical minds; in 
a reigning King who gave no marks of kingliness aside from His 
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teachings, except a rather superior humanity, if we can trust the 
legends. And if we play as fast and loose with the records about 
that as we have done with the stories of miracles, in a year or 
two we shall hardly have ground for faith in Christ as really a 
respectable man. 

The fact that Jesus laid less stress on the evidence from 
miracles than on the evidence from the teachings is the sheet- 
anchor in this swimming-tank athletic practice, to use a nautical 
figure. This gives some slight excuse for plunging into the 
position that miracles should be left out of consideration alto- 
gether. Since some are not impressed by the miracle tales, one 
should not be antiquated enough to believe that there ever were 
any miracles. Since everyone is not convinced by them no one 
is. The logic halts a little, or rather flies, I mean it dives, but 
what of that in this swift age! 

It is true a good deal of exercise is required of the congre- 
gations which are used to the old-fashioned preaching. The 
people have to “ step lively please,” to keep up with the nimble 
parsons. 

There is much variety in this pious athletic practice busi- 
ness. A few years ago there was a stirring gymnastic exercise 
over second probation. The gymnasts had it out in symposiums 
and other wordy discussions. One party was worried lest the 
heathen fail of a chance of salvation and the other lest they 
should have one. This gymnastic tournament is about as interest- 
ing to us now as a last year’s robin’s nest. 

Thirty years ago it was feared by some devout and timid 
people that prayer had received a death-blow when the famous 
pray-gauge was thrown at it by Professor Tyndall. We used to 
hesitate whether to wonder more at the irreverence or the humor 
of this bowling-alley contest whose fatal weakness as a test is 
exposed by one question, “‘ How can we be sure that some humble 
and perhaps illiterate saint, ignorant of the historic test, or sad- 
denned by the thought that any one should fail to be “ bound by 
gold chains about the feet of God,” should pray for that ward 
with the rest? 

We ought to be thankful for the variety of exercise offered 
in the spiritual gymnasium. We are getting a little tired of 
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hearing of Joshua’s sun and Jonah’s sub-marine. For several 
years the sun has gone over lonely Gibeon at his usual rapid gait, 
and the dwellers in the pleasant valley of Ajalon have had to be 
content with the same amount of moonshine the rest of us enjoy, 
—though there has been a surplus of it in some quarters. Jonah 
too has gone into a retirement better ventilated than the stomach 
of a fish. There is one practice-feat given in a multitude of 
words, with highly ingenious rhetoric, original and striking 
grammar, and daring flights of eloquence, to prove that there is 
no such thing as pain except in a mind confused and darkened. 
This we may call a spiritual rowing-weight exercise, because 
you pull forever without getting anywhere. There is one thing 
about these spiritual athletics which troubles me. There are 
many good, honest people, more distinguished for piety than 
for a keen sense of humor, who will fail to find either food, con- 
solation or gymnastics in these lively and ingenious practicings. 
Some of them think for themselves, and have their opinion of a 
religion without mystery, and a Saviour who does nothing beyond 
the commonplace. 


While we must admit that the motives which have led to 
the invention of Spiritual Gymnastics are of the highest class, 
and the results most promising for those who have the neces- 
sary vigor, it is rather severe for common mortals. People 
are remarkably patient with this rough football practice. They 
love their ministers, and hope that they will outgrow their 
youthful follies ; then it is interesting to watch an acrobat. They 
have been taught to believe that in a matter so vast as the 
relation of the soul with God, and in the conquest over an 
evil so fearful and corrupting as sin, they would expect to find 
some mystery, that no penny-in-the-slot arrangement would be 
expected to meet the need of the soul. 

They have loved the sacraments, and the dear, familiar words, 
which tell of a holy Father revealing Himself in great historic 
movements; of a Saviour who gave His life for us, who rose, 
reigns, sends His Spirit, and dwells within His children. When 
passing through trials they have been comforted as they have 
felt that an Almighty Saviour was with them. The grave has 
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been robbed of its terrors as they have believed that Jesus rose 
from it triumphant. They cannot, and will not, believe that 
all this is gone. They would feel homesick in a new-religion flat, 
though hygenic, well ventilated, lighted by an aurora and piped 
for gas. Christ seems to them as an eternal and loving figure, 
reaching out his hands of power, with forgiveness and infinite 
blessing. 

We have yet to see the fallacy in Canon Westcott’s position, 
“The resurrection is a miracle or an illusion, there is no alter- 
native and no ambiguity.” Jesus died, His disciples and the 
soldiers knew He was dead. Two days later the lacerated body 
had changed into a powerful engine of faith. The resurrection 
of Christ was the resurrection of Christianity. Sin is historical 
and must be met by a historical remedy. As God’s remedy for 
sin Christianity claims to be supernatural, miraculous, and not 
incredible to those who believe in a personal God, whose heart 
is in the crowning work which culminated at Calvary. 

They who are drifting out upon the barren sands of Pan- 
theism have no relish for a religion of historic events. Dreamers 
may enjoy reveling in abstractions, but the rank and file of the 
Christian church will continue to believe with the greatest 
thinkers of the past that the human soul, burdened by sin, 
perplexed, filled with remorse, needs something more than a 
formula for a Pantheistic idealism, or a Saviour who rises but 
little above a respectable commonplace. 

The periods of greatest spiritual power in the past have 
been times when men were too serious, too much in earnest for 
Spiritual Gymnastics. We need a brotherly Saviour, we must 
have a divine, an Almightly Saviour. The world is not to be 
converted by men who are in doubt about the Christ who is 
described as clothed with all power in heaven and earth. 


GEorRGE L. CLARK. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
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The title of Dr. Alfred S. Geden’s book, Outlines of Introduction to 
the Hebrew Bible, does not describe it very well. The book really con- 
sists of two very separate parts. The first 253 pages give a copious and 
often excellent introduction to the text and canon of the Old Testament. 
Such subjects as the history of the language, the origin of the Hebrew 
character, the sources and history of the text, MSS., editions, the 
Massoretes, and their system, the vowel-points and accents, the canon of 
the Old Testament and classifications of the books, the versions in detail 
(100 pp.), are treated quite adequately, though twenty pages given to 
Midrash and Talmud seem here rather thrown away. Where Dr. Geden 
is weak throughout is in philological scholarship, but he is strong and 
full of detail in description of apparatus. Thus on MSS., editions, and 
versions he is picturesque and interesting, though with little slips here 
and there which suggest he is really compiling and not describing books 
and methods that have been part of his everyday life. But in dealing, for 
example, with the accents he so describes their “ purposes” as to give a 
completely false idea of their origin and to suggest that they were really 
primarily “accents” and not a musical notation. The second part of the 
book consists of 100 pages on the Pentateuch, which seems thus to be 
regarded as being so much the most important part of the Old Testament 
that the rest can be neglected, or at least has no problem of equal im- 
portance. It might, on the other hand, be said with a good deal of truth 
that even the origin of the Pentateuch will not come into the light until it 
is viewed in connection with the origin of the other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. On origin by growth Dr. Geden cites the case of Homer, thus 
begging the whole Homeric question. Taking his view at its best, there is 
the enormous difference that “ Moses” must lie at the very back of the 
Mosaic record while “Homer” must have been the artistic redactor of 
the Homeric poems. (Imported by Scribner.) BB. P. 


A volume of studies upon Old Testament Theology, entitled Jsrael’s 
Ideal, comes from Rev. John Adams, a pastor in Scotland. The point of 
view is the evangelical faith of a scholar who tries to digest the various 
types of current Scotch interpretations of O. T. literature. The authors 
most cited are A. B. Davidson, W. R. Smith along with the German 
Schultz. Pains is taken to give good credit to the true environment of Israel. 
Respect is accorded continually to neighboring customs, as throwing light 
upon origins of faith and practice. Indeed this seems to be the author’s 
pride. But in every case he finds within the core of Hebrew life, what- 
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ever its form or source, lofty meanings and enduring values, vital and true 
affinities with the teachings of Christ. Israel’s God is always in fact the 
true and only God; the Hebrew prophets have veritable divine commis- 
sions; the Spirit of God does verily deal with men, and reveal things to 
come; though it is the leaders rather than the people that are organs of 
these lofty ideals and revelations. The author is manifestly not the peer 
of Davidson, and Davidson’s work will hardly be supplanted by this. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. xi, 232, $1.50.) € 25% 


If there is a good measure of truth in Dr. Horton’s statement, “It is 
the unhappy delusion of the Church that it knows the teaching of Jesus,” 
then it is time that this delusion should pass away. The Gospels are in 
possession of the Church and may be read. It would seem that nothing 
more were necessary. But the delusion seems to persist, in spite of the 
Gospels. The only excuse for books on the teaching of Jesus is that His 
teaching as contained in the Gospels does not appear to be understood. 
Many books are now being written for the purpose of helping men to 
know what Jesus taught, and all may be heartily welcomed. Among those 
that will prove most useful, most suggestive, and be found most profitable 
for careful and long-continued study we doubt whether many will take 
higher rank than the new study of The Ethics of Jesus, by President King, 
of Oberlin. Here is a book that is altogether admirable in its method, 
keen and discriminating in its judgments, and sane and wholesome in its 
spirit and tendency. A brief résumé of the contents of the book will serve 
to illustrate the method of treatment. After an introductory chapter in 
which the writer states his view-point, points out the place of ethics in 
Jesus’ teaching, and reveals his critical position, he then (Chap. II) begins 
with Schmiedel’s famous “foundation pillars” (i. e., the nine main and 
three supplementary passages admitted by Schmiedel as not open to 
question) and Burkitt’s thirty “doubly attested sayings” as giving “a 
starting point for the study of the teaching of Jesus which can hardly be 
questioned.” From the “foundation pillars” the inferences are: the 
earnestness of the life of Jesus; genuineness as essential to the true life; 
the necessary inwardness of all true moral and spiritual life, and with this 
the insistence upon moral and spiritual independence; reverence for the 
person; the ethical conception of religion; Jesus’ sense of the contract of 
His teaching with that of His times; His compassion, sense of insight, of 
unique relation to God and men; and the resulting impression of 
authority. The “doubly attested” sayings yield equally rich results which 
“stated as laws of life may be brought together under the heads: moral 
end, moral evidence, moral means. The moral end reveals itself in faith 
in the triumph of the good. The moral evidence involves fidelity to the 
inner light. The moral means cover all those means by which the moral 
life is to be developed, such as the recognition of the unity, integrity, and 
inwardness of life; earnestness, watchfulness, laws of use and of habit; 
and the supreme principle of love,—all these as applied to one’s own life 
in and of itself, and as applied to one’s relation to others. 

From the consideration of the ethical teaching in these most certainly 
attested passages Dr. King passes next (Chap. III) to consider the ethical 
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teaching in Mark and in the other common source —now generally 
designated as “Q”—of Matthew and Luke. Harnack’s reconstruction 
of Q is accepted as substanially correct. Reserving those sections of Q 
which belong to the Sermon on the Mount for later treatment, it is found 
that in what remains “there are to be found, then, the laws of life seen in 
the doubly attested sayings, together with the clear vision of life’s funda- 
mental temptations, shown in the Temptation replies of Jesus, and the three 
special emphases,— contrast with the Pharisaic spirit, the necessity of 
sympathetic and tender forgiveness, and the sense of the seriousness of 
life.’ One of the richest sections of the book is that devoted to the 
ethical teaching in Mark. It is prefaced by a very suggestive outline of 
the entire teaching in Mark which will repay most careful consideration. 
The “ethical notes” in Mark are found to be: “(1) Jesus’ message, 
method, motive, goal, and the revolutionary contrast in His teaching; (2) 
the great paradox, the great commandment, and the demand for the child- 
like qualities; and (3) the social applications of His teachings.” Next in 
order (Chap. IV) comes a study of the ethical teaching of the passages 
peculiar to either Matthew or Luke (except those belonging to the 
Sermon on the Mount). As to those in Matthew it is found, as is also the 
case in regard to Mark, that the teaching is along the same fundamental 
lines already discovered in the “foundation pillars” and the doubly 
attested sayings. One would expect the passages peculiar to Luke to 
yield an abundance of ethical material and under Dr. King’s guidance he 
will find this expectation more than justified. And yet, after all, “when 
one compares the teaching in these sections peculiar to Luke with the 
ethical notes brought out in ‘the laws of life’ set forth in the doubly 
attested sayings, he cannot fail to see the manifest kinship of this teach- 
ing peculiar to Luke and find the same great ethical emphases recurring.” 
But in Luke these notes are “confirmed and extended” especially in the 
parables peculiar to Luke. Finally (in Chap. VI and VII) we come to the 
Sermon on the Mount. The cream of the book is to be found in these 
and the brief concluding chapters. Very happy is Dr. King’s characteri- 
zation of the teaching of the Sermon as giving us “the spiritual discoveries 
of Jesus” in His definition of the nature of true righteousness, in the 
inferences from the Beatitudes, in the motives to true living, and in the 
involved conception of the religious life. The discussion abounds in 
striking and helpful suggestions, which must be read in their context to 
be appreciated. 

As one reads this book to the end he finds that he has been led through 
a process of ever deepening and expanding appreciation of the moral 
greatness of Jesus,—of His sanity, His keen perception of the ultimate 
moral values, His knowledge of the human heart, and His lofty and pure 
idealism. All this ought to serve as a wholesome corrective to the 
patronizing belittling of Jesus which seems to have found expression in 
high places of late, as also to the well-meant but often too gushing senti- 
mentality characteristic of many recent books. As a book for preachers 
in the way of furnishing suggestions for sermons it should prove most 


valuable. (Macmillan Co., pp. xii, 293, $1.50.) 


“REN. 
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The origin of Christianity has a perpetual fascination for many and 
diverse types of mind. And there are as many and diverse accounts of it 
as there are mental types. Dr. Carus has his own peculiar explanation 
which he publishes under the title of The Pleroma. His conclusion is 
that the Jewish contribution is more negative than positive, that Chris- 
tianity is the grandchild of ancient paganism, that Paul founded the 
Gentile Church upon the ruins of the ancient pagan religions, taking his 
building materials from the wreckage of the destroyed temples of the 
Gentiles rather than from the storehouse of the faith of his fathers. And 
yet, Christianity is not the work of one man, but the product of ages. It 
gathered unto itself the quintessence of the past, and is a kind of 
“paganism redivivus.” Our author stalks back and forth through the 
centuries, giving easy and ample explanation of the whole course of human 
history and mapping out the future ages with great assurance. (Open 


Court Co., pp. 163, $1.00.) E. K. M. 


One of the latest additions to the Guild Library is Dr. Johnston’s 
St. Paul and his Mission to the Roman Empire. We are informed by 
the Editors of the Library that Sheriff Johnston combines with the 
knowledge of the world a logical acumen, a deep interest in sacred litera- 
ture and a strong attachment to the great Christian verities. The story 
travels the usual course from Paul’s parentage to his last years and death. 
It is simply and discriminatingly told, with few variants from the 
“standard lives.” The author endeavors to avoid theological discussion 
and didactic meditation, which he considers repellant to many modern 
minds. (Revell Co., pp. 199. 75 cts.) E, K. M. 


The recent celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Calvin was the occasion for the publication of a large literature relating 
to the Genevan reformer. J. Selden Strong’s The Essential Calvinism 
is a little volume giving the results of careful and long continued study. 
It is a successful attempt to present in clear and forceful language the 
permanent elements in the work of Calvin. No attempt is made to give 
in detail the easily accessible facts about Calvin’s life and work. The 
assumption is that these are already familiar to the reader. The author 
makes a careful study of the “ Institutes” and gives us his conclusions as 
to the original elements in that work. The sources used by Calvin are also 
investigated. Later chapters show his ideas of Authority and Theocracy. 
The final chapter is on the Dynamics of Protestantism. This is of value, 
but has no particular relation to the work of Calvin. It could be attached 
equally well to a life of Luther, as it has little to say of Calvinism as such 
but treats of Protestantism and the Reformation in general. On the whole 
the book gives a fair presentation of Calvinism and will be found useful 
as an introduction to the subject, or for those who do not care for a 
detailed presentation. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 185. 75 cts.) C, M. G. 


Socialism usually means “The social ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange.” John Spargo in The 
Substance of Socialism would teach us that it is something which cannot 
be so narrowly defined. 
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It is an ideal in which there is no parasitic class preying upon the 
wealth producers. The sum of Socialism is to limit exploitation. Ac- 
cording to his view, the small farm and the small shop may enter quite 
largely into the socialist state of the future. So long as the farmer did 
not hire any one to work for him, and the shoemaker worked alone in 
his shop, the state would not interfere, because these men would not be 
exploiting the labors of others. The book is marked by careless state- 
ments such as “ We need but to divert a thousandth part of the land and 
labor-power now employed in producing the means of destruction to the 
task of producing the means of life in order to make the whole world 
glad with fatness and plenty.” Nothing is added to the force of his 
reasoning by the bitterness and contempt with which he treats those who 
do not agree with him. Socialists who do not agree with his interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of Karl Marx are “the addlepated vendors of half- 
digested Marxian ideas.” Roosevelt’s teaching that the social problem 
is a moral one is “social quackery in its worst and most dangerous 
form.” The volume is interesting because it shows that there is a class 
of Socialists who are no longer constructing Utopias, and that the old 
views are being modified, while remaining essentially the same. It is a 
fair presentation of the increasing number of Socialists who believe with 
Spargo. The reading of the book will remove many errors commonly 


held about the socialist teachings. (Huebsch, pp. 162. $1.00 net.) 
Cc. M. G. 


The title Helladian Vistas aptly describes the scope and character of 
twenty-five brief articles or essays by the Rev. Don. Daniel Quinn, Ph.D., 
of Yellow Springs, Ohio. The author, formerly student of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, has brought together various con- 
tributions that have appeared at different dates in periodical literature, 
and now presents them in the more permanent form of a volume of some 
four hundred pages. The topics of which the book treats range from 
Pre-Hellenic Writing in the A2gean (pp. 368-389), to Education (p. 33), 
Religion, and Church Polity in Modern Greece (pp. 52-62). The 
miscellaneous character of the subject-matter does not exclude a certain 
unity of treatment. Four introductory pages deal with the Balkan 
peninsula. In obvious contrast to ‘ Balkania’, stands Athens, the em- 
bodiment and ideal of Greek particularism. These two elements of con- 
trast reappear when Dr. Quinn treats of the distinction between cultural 
and political nationality. The cultural unity of ancient Greece was a 
thing quite apart from political allegiance. “Indeed the old Greeks did 
not have in their language a word corresponding to the expression 
‘state’, And when in the last century their descendants, the Romzan 
Greeks of today, gained their independence and organized themselves 
into a state, they had to adapt an old word to the new idea, and (so) 
their little state is called a ‘Kratos’ (p. 217, cf. p. 5ff). ‘Mesolonghion’ 
(p. 337ff) and ‘Mega Spelzon (p. 180ff) remind us of the interest that 
belongs to modern Greece; themes like that of the ‘Argolid and the 
Mykenlanders’ lead us back to the margin of the pre-historic world. 
Cultural development is treated from the standpoint of the mainland 
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(pp. 351-367) rather than from that of Crete, a manifest loss in per- 
spective, since the Mycenzan civilization of the Argolid corresponds 
only to the third, or late Minoan period, of insular culture. This differ- 
ence of view-point is due, we infer, to the comparatively immature state 
of Cretan archeology when Dr. Quinn’s article was first published. We 
are more disposed to differ with the author when he rejects Doérpfeld’s 
identification of Homeric Ithaca with the present Leucas (p. 208). The 
correspondence is too remarkable to be considered accidental, and the 
shifting of names may well be due to the Dorian migration. Dr. Quinn’s 
outlook is broadly human, and colored by a deep interest in the Greece 
of today, He sees the ancient in the modern, the modern in the ancient, 
mutually reflected. (Yellow Springs, Ohio, pp. 407). Wi j..c. 


Professor Briggs’s volume on Church Unity is sure to attract wide 
attention. It is a matter which is coming more and more into prominence 
and it is certain that the long continued study which Professor Briggs 
has given to this subject entitles his opinions to careful consideration. He 
writes as one who believes thoroughly in the episcopal system and he sees 
no hope of reunion without this. “The Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Lutheran Churches should establish the episcopate as the much needed 
executive in their bodies. All churches should establish judicial church 
courts” (p. 167). Dr. Briggs would retain the papacy, but would limit its 
power by means of a written constitution. By this means he believes 
that one of the great objections to the papal system would be removed. 
This volume is of interest because it shows how far a broad-minded 
Episcopalian is willing to go in his effort toward the reunion of 
Christendom. It must be confessed that he does not go very far. His 
meaning in a word is the establishment of the episcopate for all churches 
which do not at present have that institution. There is an emphasis upon 
the need of bishops, upon the necessity of episcopal ordination and apos- 
tolic succession which will not find acceptance with Congregationalists. 
The adoption of such a scheme would mean the entire reversal of belief 
and practice on which the independent churches are founded. The millions 
in the Baptist and Congregational churches will be very slow in coming to 
the belief that a man cannot be a minister of Jesus Christ unless he has 
been ordained”*in one particular way. Meanwhile we may rejoice that 
church unity is growing through an increasing oneness of spirit, and that 
it is manifesting itself in practical, united Christian work. Compared 
with this the outer nominal unity is of little value. (Scribner, pp. xii, 
459. $2.50.) Cc. M. G. 


In Personality and the Christian Ideal, Professor John R. Buckham, of 
Pacific Theological Seminary, has selected a theme which goes straight 
to the heart of modern unrest and disquietude in thought and conduct. 
The masses of physical science, the intricacies of the modern science of the 
mind, the fascinations of pathological, subnormal and _ super-normal 
psychology, the allurements of mystical passivity— all these popularized 
and expounded and made the basis of metaphysical systems, theological 
creeds, religious cults, societies for self-culture, rules for daily living, have 
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tended to reduce not only the participants in these popularized movements 
and social organizations, but even the onlookers, to a state of mental and 
moral confusion. Men have sought for healing of the spirit, and the 
psychic pharmacopoeia presented has been so abounding in its remedies 
and suggestions respecting methods of treatment, as to incite to brain 
storm, or dispose to apathetic melancholia. Professor Buckham is right 
in discerning that health and poise and permanent cheer can be secured 
only through a firm grasp on the idea of personality. His book is thus 
timely. It is also most wholesome. He has struck a valuable balance 
between theoretical analysis, and religious and ethical stimulation, the 
reader feels himself neither desiccated nor inflated. In our judgment the 
most interesting bit of analysis is the third chapter containing his dis- 
tinction between personality and individuality. Perhaps the most re- 
ligiously stimulating is the ninth chapter on the development of personality, 
The book shows a sympathetic appreciation of a wide range of literature. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. xvi, 263. $1.50.) re ay 


It is hardly necessary to submit to extended review Rudolph Eucken’s 
great book on The Problem of Human Life, as viewed by the great 
thinkers from Plato to the present time. Mr. Trout’s article on the 
author and his work which appears in this number of the magazine pre- 
sents his history, view-point and significance so admirably that reference 
need only be made to it. We do desire however to express our gratitude 
to the translators for making accessible to English readers a work which 
we have long regretted was kept away from them, To many men 
philosophy seems to be remote from life. It appears as something’ 
esoteric, the product of metal spiders spinning their webs of various 
forms for the entrapping of unwary common sense. Dr. Eucken in this 
book succeeds in making philosophy live, and in making his readers feel 
that the great thinkers who are sometimes called philosophers with a ris- 
ing inflection have been the closest of all men to life and its real 
problems. This work is a history of philosophy in the sense that it is a 
history of the unfolding thought of man as it has manifested itself in 
various individuals. It is not simply a history of philosophers. But it 
is more, even, than a history of philosophy; it is a history of the develop- 
ment of the life of the human spirit, and it consequently devotes near 
more than a fourth of its pages to the development of Christianity. Every 
minister ought to find the work a most valuable and illuminating volume. 
(Scribner, pp. xxv, 582. $3.00.) Adds G: 


Practical Idealism, by Professor Henry Jones of Glasgow, is the most 
charming and persuasive presentation of Idealism as a philosophy, as a 
creed, and as a vital power that we have seen for a long time. The book 
consists of “lectures on philosophy and modern life delivered before the 
University of Sidney” and their presentation is colored throughout by 
the lecturer’s appreciation that he is speaking in a new country of enor- 
mous reaches, aggressive practical enthusiasms, and dominant material 
motives throughout its expanding life. It is his effort to so exhibit Ideal- 
ism as a result of sound thinking, as a pole-star of high enthusiasm, as 
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an inspiration to the attainment of ethical and religious ideals, as an 
hypothesis which both human history and present experience indicate to 
be of highest value in practical affairs, that it may wisely be accepted as 
the working hypothesis of a great people alert to the demands of a 
growing future. This he feels that he may venture to call “the hypothesis 
of the Nazarene teacher as to the nature of God.” A quotation sum- 
marizes his thought. “Idealism seems to do better justice to the meaning 
of the world that Materialism; Spiritual Monism than Pluralism. The 
idea of Order ‘works’ better than Disorder; of Law than Accident and 
Caprice; of God than Chance and Fate. It is a hypothesis which distorts 
reality less; which finds reasonable room for more of its facts; which 
leaves over fewer incoherencies; which is less capable of being convicted 
of inconsistency; and which does not forget Spirit, which alone is omni- 
present where truth is in question. And shall I be going beyond the facts, 
think you, if I venture to say that the experience of mankind is but a 
gradual corroboration of its truth?” The author’s discussion of freedom 
is singularly fresh and illuminating and his treatment of it in relation to 
history and literature is eminently refreshing in contrast to the method of 
pure psychological analysis and metaphysical interpretation. His appeal to 
the poets as interpreters of the realities of life adds literary charm to 
intellectual force and spiritual insight. Practical Idealism opens the gate- 
way of a rational optimism, and through its radiant portals he invites 
his hearers to enter. 

It is to be regretted that the summaries which precede the chapters are 
not supplemented by an index. (Macmillan, pp. x, 208. $2.00.) A. L. G. 


The general philosophical position of Professor R. M. Wenley of 
Michigan University is much the same as that of Professor Jones in his 
“Practical Idealism,” but his temper, style and method are so different 
that one is confronted by the query, can the same fountain send forth 
sweet water and bitter? His book contains the ‘Baldwin Lectures” for 
1909 “ for the Establishment and Defence of Christian Truth”; and one 
lays down the work almost with the feeling that the author is so zealous 
for the permanent in Christianity that the main object of the lectures is 
to disprove the defensibility of its historic content and temporary formu- 
lation, This combined with a certain supercilious cocksureness in his 
treatment of almost all who do not agree with him, and of a good many 
who do, and a style which would in many cases be called slovenly if it 
did not in most passages manifest such an obvious straining for effect, 
will disincline many readers to its perusal. It will repay, however, care- 
ful reading. It contains much of penetrating insight, searching criticism, 
clear interpretation, high ethical purpose. It is occasionally eloquent 
with a poetic beauty of phrase. Such a characterization seems self- 
contradictory, and the book is a remarkable mixture of contradictory 
elements. The volume has so much good matter that it is a pity the 
author did not think it worth while to add an index, or at least a fuller 
table of contents. 

With all their defects, these lectures do present with remarkable power 
and insight just what its title describes— Modern Thought and the 
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‘ 


“envisage 
difficulties without any shirking,” and adds, “if we are caught in a veri- 
table sea of troubles, we must know at least: what dangers threaten.” 


Crisis of Belief. Professor Wenley says that he proposes to 


” 


It is because he has “envisaged the difficulties” that present themselves 
to the modern mind with such admirable powers of analysis rather than 
because they appear to have been removed, that the reader will feel under 
a debt of gratitude to the author. To see a problem is the first step to 
its solution, and much has been gained if it is even seen with such clear- 
ness as to reveal its insolubility. And the first step toward really seeing 
it is to recognize that it may appear differently from different stand- 
points. Professor Wenley will, accordingly, “review the situation, first, 
as ‘science’ sees it; second, as it appears from the standpoint of histori- 
co-critical research; third, as it flashes forth in the ideal spheres of morals 
and religion” (p. 54). These three divisions represent the three main 
sections of the book. In the first he submits ‘science’, which he puts 
in sarcastic quotation marks, to a rigid criticism and comes to the con- 
clusion that “despite its multiplied placards erected in warning against 
‘metaphysical quagmires’, it parades, not merely as a metaphysic, but as 
a metaphysic of a highly dogmatic type” (p. 80). This section is an ad- 
mirable and acute criticism, in sympathy with the positions of Ward’s 
“Naturalism and Agnosticism.” The same can be said, in general, of his 
presentation of the case from the point of view of historico-critical 
research. The author declines to take the position of an expert in this 
field; but presents, and accepts, the conclusions of the ‘advanced’ school 
of historical critics. Here again the problems are brought out with great 
clarity, though it must be said that he does not seem fully to weigh the 
influence of the ‘scientific metaphysic’ he has rejected in leading to 
these conclusions. As the result of his investigations of ‘science’ and of 
historical criticism he concludes that though “our constructive inquiry 
appears to end in a stalemate, yet we have gained something. In the 
first place, and negatively, we have found that a mechanical phenome- 
nalism . . . cannot furnish means to formulate an explanation of 
experience on the whole. . . . In the second place, and still nega- 
tively, we have found that Christian phenomenalism, which would set 
the fundamental truths of religion in an irreversible time series, is help- 
less to discover them there, without destruction of the entire posited 
series. In the third place, and positively, we have found that both move- 
ments issue from an inalienable need of our nature, and that, forced by 
its clamor to these issues, men become entangled in insoluble contra- 
dictions. . . We are driven, therefore, to ‘try the great ocean’ of the 
ethico-religious consciousness itself” (pp. 228-230). It is to this essay 
that the last three lectures are devoted. It is here, through the interplay 
of the thought of the idealistic metaphysician and the emotion of the 
religious mystic, that he comes to the conclusion of the permanent truth- 
fulness of the Christian religion. “Seen through the prism of the intel- 
lect, as the transient generations must see it, ‘Christian truth’ yet re- 
mains one in whiteness of simplicity. ‘I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one.’ That is all! And, because all, capable 
of endless restatement, of multitudinous application. . . . Like other 
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Christians, I cannot ‘prove’ these things, any more than I can ‘prove’ 
my own existence. But I am able to say humbly, J know (p. 360). 
“Thus Christianity preserves its ‘absoluteness’ in the sense that it re- 
mains impervious to attacks from without” (p. 357). “The doings of 
Jesus are wrapped in obscurity —and this is far better. His teaching we 
know in sufficient measure from the tenor of the documentary sources. 
But the methistorical Person, as it governs down the ages, we can only 
learn from those whom He assimilated to himself. This should be 
obvious to anyone who has tried to commune with the early disciples. 
They at least sensed the universal in Christ by help of some other wit- 
ness than companionship with the man of Nazareth. For my part, I am 
willing to accept this single fact as decisive against critical agnosticism.” 

These quotations have been given with a full sense of their insuf- 
ficiency to present the complete view of the author; they are far more 
just, nevertheless, than any formal classification of him in generalized 
terms of philosophical or theological thought. Critical discussion of the 
views advanced would carry one over the whole field of philosophical 
and theological discussion. The principles involved are not strange to 
the readers of the present day. (Macmillan, pp. xx, 364. $1.50.) 

Me BG 


President King’s Letters on the Greatness and Simplicity of the 
Christian Faith, a virtual reprint of his “Letters to Sunday School 
Teachers,” is a capital volume to put into the hands of earnest-minded, 
open-minded young people. It is a small volume. But it is freighted with 
a great burden. And while sensible of the delicate and sobering task he 
undertakes the author takes careful pains in every phrase at once to em- 
body the heavenly majesty and attest the perfect simplicity of his theme. 
Technical theological terms are dismissed, all the language being the most 
direct and luminous possible. Thus he discourses familiarly about Christ 
and God and Men and Friendship and Temptations. It is a devoted and 
gracious effort,—it deals with soaring themes; it makes straight appeal 
to honesty and thoughtfulness; but for its very virtues it may yet be 
spurned. Nevertheless it has enduring worth. (Pilgrim Press, pp. viii, 
199. 75 cts.) c. Ss. B. 


Side-Lights on Christian Doctrine contains studies based upon 
addresses on Christian doctrine given by Dr. James Orr at various con- 
ferences and Bible schools in America. The title hardly suggests the 
scope of the work, for it is really an outline of Christian doctrine begin- 
ning with what the old terminology would call “Theology Proper” and 
closing with Eschatology. It presents in most admirable form an outline 
of Systematic Theology well suited to serve as introductory to more 
exhaustive study, or as a popular handbook. It is clear, untechnical in 
its phraseology, abreast of modern discussion, showing a well-balanced 
judgment and an earnest desire to apprehend the whole truth rather than 
some one phase of it. It could be readily used in an advanced Bible 
class, and would prove both profitable and interesting. Dr. Orr’s theology 
is conservative in its substance, but is quite free from slavery to a 
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past terminology, or the one-sidedness of view and emphasis character- 
istic of many presentations of conservative thought. In the discussion of 
the Atonement, for instance, the clarity with which he presents the 
problems which are involved, and the consequent elements that must enter 
into their solution, without propounding and labeling a distinctive theory, 
are most highly to be praised, and the same sane mental attitude appears 
throughout the work. (Armstrong, pp. 183. $1.50.) A&G. 


Rev. J. H. Leckie has made an interesting and valuable contribution 
to the old but ever fresh problem of Authority in Religion, In all dis- 
cussion of this theme the recurring question is whether authority is sub- 
jective or objective, and what is the relation of one to the other if both 
are recognized as valid sources of authority. Mr. Leckie makes the effort 
to define the primal source of authority and relate the internal to the 
external, The ultimate basis of authority, he holds, is “the communion 
of the soul with God.” “If every man can speak to God, God may speak 
to every man.” At the same time it is to be recognized that the total of 
that which one can recognize as directly and peculiarly communicated to 
him from God is very small. Here then comes in the authority of the 
Church and the Scriptures and finally of Christ as conveying that which 
is the expression of what the soul, resting back on its basal source of 
authority, recognizes is from God. While thus the communion of the 
soul with God is the ultimate basis of authority, the individual will feel 
the greatest hesitancy in discarding that which the God-consciousness of 
many pious souls has recognized as given through the authoritative com- 
munion with God. The work is considered by the author as hardly more 
than an introduction to the general theme. It is mainly occupied with 
the analysis of the problem and the presentation of his theory of its 
solution, its application to the authority of the Church being rather 
illustrative of the theory, and the authority of Christ being treated very 
briefly. The book is a valuable contribution to the discussion of a theme 
upon which the present is thinking hard. (Imported by Scribner, pp. x, 
238. $2.00.) ye er 


Professor Charles Gray Shaw presents an interesting book in his 
Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. The word “culture” in 
the title does not mean culture in the sense of refinement, but in the 
sense rather of civilization or development. Professor Gray’s method 
is to give to the essence of religion a definition and description, and then 
to show how this understanding of religion in accordant with the nature 
and activities of the human mind, and how it is confirmed by the history 
of religion, and still further how it justifies itself in the realm of 
philosophy. The carrying out of this four-fold purpose he presents 
under the four main captions: The Essence of Religion, The Character 
of Religion, The Reality of Religion, The Religious World-Order. Re- 
ligion he holds is the self-affirmation of the soul. It is not science or 
philosophy. It occupies its own precinct and possesses its own conscious- 
ness, it belongs to the inner nature of man (p. 71). It consists in the 
self-afirmation of the soul over against the world. Religion is thus a 
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form of spiritual life limited by itself alone and conscious of its self- 
affirmation. As such it must relate itself to the other activities of the 
soul as they manifest themselves in knowledge, in the zsthetic intuitions, 
in ethics and in the sphere of rights. Our author’s purpose thus is to 
show the independency and validity of the religious life as a special form 
of human function. Its reality as such is justifiable in the light of the 
history of religion, and conformable to a sound metaphysics. And it 
reaches its highest manifestation in Christianity. While dissenting from 
some of his formulations we find ourselves in sympathy with his main 
thesis, and are glad to welcome such a thoughtful presentation of it. 
(Macmillan, pp. xiii, 278. $2.00.) A. L. G. 


Mr. Francis J. Lamb, attorney and counselor at law, is convinced 
that if jural science were applied to the subject of miracles their reality 
would be demonstrated. He feels that “the value of jural science has 
not been adequately apprehended,” and in this belief he has written a 
book on Miracle and Science; “ Bible miracles examined by the methods, 
rules and tests of the science of jurisprudence as administered today in 
courts of justice.” The most notable thing about it is that it seems to 
fail utterly to apprehend what the modern problems, scientific, historical, 
and speculative, in respect to miracles, are. It belongs to the literature 
of a couple of generations ago. (Bibliotheca Sacra Co., pp. xiii, 338. 
$1.50. ) A. L. G. 


How far is the character of God depicted in the Christian revelation 
commensurate with the grandeur of the material cosmos, as exhibited in 
the most recent results of science? This is the thesis of Dr. John Wilson 
in How God has Spoken. The work is in five parts: Revelation of God 
in Nature, in Man’s nature, in Hebrew Religion, in Incarnation, and in 
Atonement. Our author explains that nature is the lowest stage and 
common basis of all other forms of divine revelation, that man emerged 
out of the material universe, and as an integral part of it so far as his 
physical form is concerned, that God made a special historical revelation 
of himself through the Hebrew people and that finally Jesus Christ con- 
summated the revelation of God, linking it in himself with all that had 
gone before. The treatment of the subject reminds one of the books on 
Christian evidences of a half eentury or more ago, though the scientific 
terminology is of a later date. The book will give comfort to many minds, 
although it will not resolve the deeper difficulties of modern doubters. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. xvi, 344. $2.00.) E. K. M. 


A Study of the Lord’s Prayer, by the late Dr. W. R. Richards, of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York City, will be found to be a help- 
ful and suggestive booklet. As the author confesses, it is hard to say 
anything about the Lord’s Prayer that has not been said before. But 
some things bear repeating and there is little in this book that is not worth 
repeating, even if the author found that it had been said before. This 
study is of a practical and devotional character and is entirely free from 
critical discussions. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 148. 75 cts.) 

E. E. N. 
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Religion in the Making is a study in Biblical Sociology by Prof. S, G. 
Smith, of the University of Minnesota. It is confined to the Old Testa- 
ment, and aims to aid the reader to see and conceive the old story of the 
Hebrew religion in the atmosphere and terminology of Sociology. The 
material is arranged in chapters describing the Sacred Persons, Sacred 
Places, Sacred Services, Sacred Objects, and Sacred Days; with emphatic 
chapters upon the Hebrews’ Conception of Sancity, their Development of 
the Idea of God, and the Social Value of Religion. The discussion js 
sober-minded, almost naively simple, and unfailingly reverent. There js 
no quarrel over matters of historical criticism, the attitude being that of 
quiet acquiescence. At the same time the statement in each chapter runs 
smoothly on much in the order of the Old Testament as it stands. The 
impression is conveyed that the actual evolution of the human sociological 
life is quite faithfully reflected in the history of Israel. In particular does 
the author prize the book of Judges. A major result of the study is the 
thesis that Hebrew social history harmonizes with human history at large 
in its main stages and outer forms, while yet supreme and unique in 
ethical and religious worth. (Macmillian, pp. vi, 253. $1.25.) cs. B. 


No task more imposing could be assumed by a Christian than that of 
preparing a book on The Mission and Ministration of the Holy: Spirit. 
This task Rev. A. C. Downes, British chaplain at Biarritz, France, has 
taken up. And not without giving ample utterance to his humble sense 
of its solemn gravity. It is no marvel, and probably no reproach to the 
author, that the rather pretentious and costly volume develops and com- 
passes its task but feebly. The work is in its nature a sort of loosely-set 
mosaic of rather promiscuously assembled Scripture fragments with quite 
easy-going interspersed comments and remarks. Of such a product in such 
a field but little can be said. Still the effect is an impressive display of an 
urgent, mysterious, and majestic theme. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xxx, 


347. $3.00.) CS. B 


The very practical series of homilies upon everyday behavior which 
appeared last summer in the “ Outlook” from the pen of its editor-in-chief 
under the general title, The Temple, now appears in book form. Under 
the guise of comments upon the organs and functions of our human life, 
as the eye, the ear, the tongue, the imagination, the conscience, the reason, 
etc., are conveyed good measure and variety of wholesome counsel. The 
author’s characteristic style prevails. Cocksure at every turn, there is 
nowhere any sign or note of uncertainty or doubt. Every phrase is 
ex cathedra. Conscious always of critical eyes and opposing views, he 
takes the attitude and carries the air of a self-appointed umpire, vigorously 
assertive, fully assured. Before age-long mysteries his mind is quite 
innocent of modesty, quite oblivious of caution or fear. Rather it is 
peculiarly his delight to race over ancient battlefields where, with his 
practiced method of suggesting and concealing the real issue, his dextrous 
disposition of paper antagonists in attitudes convenient for his few handiest 
blows, he heralds and poses himself as though the real protagonist in a 
real tournament, and then after one always deadly stroke rides grandly 
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away as though the tilt were well and forever done. But our agonies are 
not all so easily done away. Such hasty thought is all too prone to leave 
the foe unhurt. (Macmillan Co., pp. vii, 171. $1.25.) G.-Bo B 


Christian Reconstruction in the South, by H. Paul Douglass, is a new 
approach to a very vital subject. It is a study of conditions in our 
Southern States, by a man who is a Christian and a student of social 
conditions. The gravity of the problem is not underestimated, but the 
author believes that the outlook is hopeful. His view is that industrial 
training for the black man is not enough, but that there is also the need 
of highly educated leaders. The chapter on “ What the Negro has done 
for himself” is full of encouragement. There is a brief but very sug- 
gestive study of the mountaineer just now in the trying period of his 
industrial revolution, with the coming of the cotton mill, and the opening 
of the mines. While written primarily for the constituency of the 
American Missionary Association, any one interested in the problem of 
Christian Brotherhood as applied to the South, will find this an inspiring 
and helpful volume. (Pilgrim Press, pp. xvi, 407. $1.50.) Cc. M. G. 


Augustus Field Beard’s A Crusade of Brotherhood is an inspiring 
story of hard, long-continued successful work in the midst of unusual 
difficulties. As the sub-title explains, it is a history of the American 
Missionary Association. Dr. Beard’s long connection with the Associa- 
tion has fitted him for the important task of presenting the results of the 
years of labor, and the work is admirably done. Each chapter is pre- 
ceded by a full analysis of its contents. There are numerous illustrations, 
showing the principal buildings of the schools and colleges and also the 
men who have been leaders in the movement in both the early and later 
periods. It is an interesting story because of the wide extent of the 
work. Beginning as a foreign missionary society, it changed its field of 
labor with the changing need until it has become mainly occupied with 
the educational and religious development of the negroes and the mountain 
whites in the South. No one can read the book without a new sense of 
the great work which has been done by the Association for the uplift of 
the South, from the days before the rebellion until the present time. 
There also comes the increased conviction that the methods of the Asso- 
ciation are essentially correct, and that the solution of the negro problem 
must come along the lines on which the work has been so successful, 
religion and education. (Pilgrim Press, pp. xiv, 334. $1.25.) c. M. G. 


In forming the acquaintance of Robert F. Horton we are impressed 
chiefly by the spiritual personality of the man, his ripe religious experi- 
ence, and the depth of his mental certitudes. These elements are not only 
felt in his spoken words, but in his Yale Lectures and in other published 
books. In his recent volume, Great Issues, we see him in a new light. 
We recognize the same elements, but we apprehend them as growing out 
of soil enriched by wider and more diversified studies. Dr. Horton has 
reached his conclusions through the broadest and most fearless liberal 
thinking, and fortified his positions through wide studies in politics, 
philosophy, science, literature, and art. This volume is a book of essays 
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upon these subjects, as well as upon religion, morality, and theology. 
Nowhere have we seen such an open-minded discussion of Myths, not in 
the way of polemic or apologetic, but in the sense of a fearless and 
scholarly recognition of certain apparently hostile views, which yet he 
captures in a courageous appropriation. The same may be said of his 
essay on Socialism, which boldly accepts many of the postulates of that 
position as essentially Christian, while yet he shows the one-sided emphasis 
of its contentions, and its impracticability without the dynamic of religion, 
In his chapter on Theology, he says things which would have caused 
almost a panic in conservative circles twenty years ago, but which today 
would be reckoned as among the most positive and conservative contribu- 
tions to religious thinking. The same may be said of his views upon 
Pragmatism. He is as much at home in discussing Art as he is in his 
chapter on Morality. The chief impression of the volume is one of 
assurance. He holds no brief for any school of theology or social theory; 
but the wide-ranging scope of his thought and reading, his sympathies with 
variant emphases of learning and experience, give courage to those who 
hold firm positions in Christian conviction after largest and most fearless 
forays into current discussion. (Macmillan, pp. 379. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


The aim of Dr. John P. Peters in this volume is to present certain 
doctrines of the church and some social teachings of Christ in a way 
that will hold to the substance of accepted views, and yet put them into 
forms of statement which will be modern in application and with an 
emphasis which is contemporary. The book is fearless, and ad hominem. 
Let those who doubt the courage of modern preaching in a New York 
audience read Modern Christianity. It is uncompromising and almost 
belligerent. It is certainly refreshing to hear such plainness in the pulpit. 
We believe that his social application is compatible with a position as con- 
servative in theology as the preacher wishes to exemplify. But his theo- 
logical apologetic is weaker than his social enthusiasm; and we feel that 
the author is not quite so much at home on the ecclesiastical side as he 
evidently is in his sociological positions. As a social prophet he has to 
try harder with the theological side of his problem than with the ethical. 
He is not impeded by his theology, but his task is harder in an era when 
social interest is popularly associated with a loosening hold upon more 
conventional but fundamental views of theological verities. We appre- 
ciate the courage and conviction of a man who tries so earnestly and 
bravely to perform a much needed task in the modern era. It is not neces- 
sary to accept exactly his statement of theology, nor to follow precisely 
in the footsteps of his social interpretation to acknowledge here a strong, 
brave, and trenchant type of man needed in the pulpit today. Let anybody 
try to do it better, if he can; but let us acknowledge our indebtedness 


to Dr. Peters for a notable utterance. (Putnam, pp. 323. $1.50.) 
A. R. M. 


Here are one hundred and fifty brief sketches or “ Miniatures” of 
Biblical characters, each sketch made to illustrate one prominent trait, 
by Amos R. Wells. The author calls them Tiny Chapters. They are 
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suggestive in a practical, but somewhat conventional manner. There is 
hardly a trace of any new light which critical studies have thrown upon 
the personalities of Scripture. With some exceptions, there is little fresh- 
ness in the statement of predominant traits. The style is simple and clear 
—the child is evidently in the mind of this eminent Sunday-school leader. 
Practical and full of suggestion as the volume is, in our judgment it does 


not rank as high as other writings of the author. (Revell, pp. 312. $1.25.) 
A. R. M. 


Mr. George W. Coleman, a layman, and publisher of the “ Christian 
Endeavor World”, has been contributing to the editorial page some brief 
articles which are issued under the title Searchlights. They are of value 
as representing the views of a business man upon practical phases of 
religious thought and work. The articles show keen insight, are sane, 
bright, fresh, and vivacious. He represents the impulses of breadth and 
sagacity which characterize a certain group of young men, who, like him- 
self, have enthusiastically taken hold of religious and humanitarian prob- 
lems. A fair literary style and freshness of treatment give the book 
qualities of point and piquancy not often found in books of a more 
professorial class. (Arakelyan Press, pp. 182. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


The value of this book by Mr. William Ellery Leonard is that it 
presents our Lord as apprehended by a layman, a professor of English 
literature, a poet. It is far from satisfying to one who has deeper views 
of the Person of Christ than the author claims. But it presents many 
aspects of Christ which those may overlook who dwell only upon the 
conventional attributes. The book is a glowing tribute to Christ appre- 
hended by one whose refrain is 


Praise above praise, O Galilean, 
Even from me. 


The book shares Renan’s view of Christ essentially, but with far deeper 
reverence. The author is not polemic. He is not contending that his 
view is complete. He is simply reflecting one man’s grasp of certain 
things in Christ which have made Him more apprehensible by his own 
soul; and have emphasized certain elements not often dwelt upon. The 
title of his book reflects his point of view, The Poet of Galilee. It would 
be easy to write a sharp review of the book —so evidently one-sided, and 
unsufficing are many of the positions; but no, the book should be reviewed 
in the spirit of the man who writes it—a humble and grateful tone, not 
negative, not bitter, filled with a freshness of thought that tends to make 
the Gospel more intimate, attractive, human, however shallow it may be 
as a complete accounting for even the Jesus of Nazareth. The book is 
a tribute to the many-sidedness of Christ’s character; an illustration of 
how satisfying even a fragment of our Lord’s personality may be to an 
earnest soul. To interpret the content of the Gospel as a beautiful vision; 
to resolve Christ’s inspiration into consecration and His authority into 
the poet’s confidence of mien; to make Christ a hero of folk-lore — such 
views coldly uttered would challenge all our apologetics. But with every 
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critical abatement, the book is after all well worth the reading of those 
who would help interpret fruitfully to some auditors at least the Christ of 
the Gospels, Especially notable are his chapters upon Christ as “The 
Observer,” “The Lover,” “The Humorist,” “The Story Teller.” The 
author’s explanation of “The Man of Sorrows” is pitiably weak, as he 
cannot possibly explain Him by his conception. Again we say read the 
book for its fresh, reverent, if inadequate contribution, and we shall appre- 
hend unrecognized treasures in Him who was the Poet of Galilee and get 
immeasurably more than that. (B. W. Huebsch, pp. 159. $1.00.) 
ALR. M. 


Few series of sermons of late years in this country have been more 
significant than the “Presbyterian Pulpit.” We have had occasion to 
review those of Cuyler, Johnson, Stryker, Purves, Richards, Jones, and 
others. Dr. Albertson of Rochester contributes College Sermons to this 
succession. As befitting his audiences, these sermons are short, concrete, 
clear, ethical. They deal with themes touching a larger life, higher ideals, 
heroic impulses; a touch of sentiment here, a word of certainty there; 
now the intellectual and now the practical aspects of truth; a helpful word 
for doubting minds, or a strenuous call to individual worth. Like Hugh 
Black and other most successful preachers to students, Dr. Albertson 
seldom segregates his audiences by addressing them as a class apart. 
There is not a word about athletics, and seldom an academic allusion. 
He speaks to young men about the great verities of belief and conduct 
which confront us all in life. And yet these sermons, like so many other 
volumes of addresses to young men, seem loath to strike the deepest 
notes. A certain fear of distinctively religious and experiential motives, 
with yet a fine, clear, and stimulating discussion “about” Christ and 
Bible, and the higher range of living, characterizes these and similar 
sermons. Young men dislike cant, but they respond to passion and motive 
and appeal, if it be manly. This volume is full of fine, true, and vital prin- 
ciples, analogies, and verities, brought by affluent scholarship and wide 
reading into worlds sympathetic with Gospel truth; but they give the 
impression after all of a certain coldness. They have less momentum 
than the material warrants, and they stop short generally of that spiritual 
intensity and that motive power which adds heat to the light of a message. 
(Westminster Press, pp. 194. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


This book on sermon illustration by H. Jeffs differs in one respect from 
other books of the kind. It is not a cyclopaedia of illustrations, to be 
mechanically used by decrepit minds; but it is a book on the subject of 
illustration with discussion of its principles, and fields into which the 
preacher may range for his material. It has a chapter on General Prin- 
ciples, Bible Methods of Illustrations, The Illustrative Use of Fiction, 
Poetry, etc. Samples and Principles in Addresses to Men and to 
Children. The book has several appendices occupying about one-half of 
the volume containing numerous illustrations of certain texts and topics, 
drawn from a wide range of sermonic literature ancient and modern. 
As usual in such books most of these illustrations are stories and ancedotes. 
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Some of them are fresh, but others have done service for many genera- 
tions of preachers. The book is good of its kind, but it is a kind that 
should not have large space in a minister’s library, if he would cultivate 
his own Art of Sermon Illustration. (Revell, pp. 260. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


The minister has occasion to read novels partly for rest and diversion, 
partly because much of the serious thought of our day takes this form of 
expression. Among the books which have attracted much attention is 
A Certain Rich Man by Wm. Allen White, a comparatively new man in 
the field of fiction. The author aims to depict the effect of great wealth 
as an engrossing and passionate end. Incidentally he aims to show the 
two types of life and ideals disclosed in a western town between the 
Civil War period and the present day. The central figure of the book 
is John Barclay, and around him are gathered varied types of men who 
serve by their differences in quality and ideals as a background for the 
ruthless exploiter. The book has some unusual literary excellences: 
pictorial power, ability to kindle sympathy and arouse indignation, power 
of keeping the author’s main figure central, although he paints upon a 
large canvas, and has many delineations of subsidiary characters. But he 
confuses his story often by trying to blend prospect and retrospect 
in such a way that the reader does not know whether the author is 
writing of the man or the boy —the good man he used to be, or the bad 
man he is going to be. George Meredith can do this sometimes: and if 
it is confusing in his expert hands, much more so with a comparative 
novice. The book preaches a needed sermon to a money loving age. 
But while John Barclay is a type, the author has made him stand for so 
many gradations of the type that the man loses somewhat his own par- 
ticular individuality. In trying to make him somehow good again toward 
the end of the book, and in trying to indicate a financial scheme of restitu- 
tion and repentance, the book degenerates somewhat into the melodramatic 
and loses the grip which it might have gained on the conscience of the 
reader. (Macmillan, pp. 450. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Dr. H. J. Dunkinfield Astley believes that “the truth of the Christian 
Religion and the revelation of Jesus Christ, the place of the Church as 
the appointed channel whereby grace is conveyed from God to man, of 
the Sacraments as the vehicles and means of grace, is shown not to be 
bound up with the Jewish cosmogony nor with a literal acceptance as 
historical facts of the legends in which the poets and prophets of Israel 
figuerd to themselves the development of the story of man, and of their own 
history.” It is with this belief, and in order to uphold it, that he delivered 
the Donnellan Lectures in 1906-7, which are enlarged and printed under 
the title Prehistoric Archaeology and the Old Testament. The writer’s 
researches in both the fields indicated by the title place beyond question 
his competency to speak on the subject chosen. He stands for the utmost 
freedom in accepting the results of archaeological and historical study 
and recognizes the significance of biological science in interpreting the 
nature of man. The great question of religion, as well as of theology, 
is the question as to the nature of God. The author recognizes the great 
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modifications that the physical, biological, archaeological, and historical 
sciences, through their investigations, have made necessary in the older 
conceptions of the primitive idea of God and His relation to man and the 
world. His aim is to show that a proper study of the evolutionary pro- 
cess, as manifest in prehistoric archaeology and in the history of Israel, 
when interpreted by what modern science has taught, makes manifest a 
steady development of the idea of God, which, proceding through successive 
stages, culminates in the Christian conception of the trinity. The work 
of the author is not one of those which try to “reconcile science and 
religion” by “accomodations” of science to theological dogma or by 
“ adaptations ” of theology to scientific necessity. It is to show how the 
fullest loyalty to the principles of scientific evolution reveals the stages 
by which the reality of God has progressively manifested itself in the 
historic process. The discussion in the section on Anthropology is 
especially fresh and interesting. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xii, 308. 
Ax LG. 


Rev. Lyman P. Powell, of Northhampton, Mass., in his excellent 
analytical criticism of Christian Science showed, some time ago, his 
interest in the relation of the physical and the psychical on the theoretic 
side and in his book on The Emmanuel Movement in a New England 
Town has presented the results of its practical working when properly 
conducted on a sound basis of medical and psychological science. He 
was one of the first to take up and intelligently apply the teachings of 
the founders of this movement, and this book is the record of his exper- 
iences and successes, and the expression of his faith, based on experience, 
of the large serviceableness that work of this character can render to 
the enlarged efficiency of the Christian Church. It is a valuable and 
interesting contribution to the widening literature on this subject. (Put- 
nam, pp. xvi, 194. $1.25.) A tee 


In Health and Happiness, Robert M. Harbin, M.D., a practicing 
physician, has written an interesting “ analogical study of disease and sin.” 
He conceives the body, the mind, the spirit, and God as circles that cut 
each other successively from the lowest to the highest, and that in each 
there is thus included a section that embraces something of the other and 
that in respect to them all man stands in a position of responsibility that 
reveals the analogy of the human relationship with respect to them all. 
There is a good deal of originality in the book and not a little that the 
reader will find suggestive, even when he does not accept to the full the 
analysis of the nature of man on which it rests. (Phila: Griffith and 
Rowland Press, pp. vi, 184.) A. t. ¢ 


Thanks are due to Mr. Louis H. Jordan for continuing a review of 
the recent literature of Comparative Religion. The pamphlet contains a 
critical description of twenty-five works carried out in the spirit of the 
author’s most valuable large work on “Comparative Religion,” and is to 
be welcomed as a valuable survey of literature. (Otto Schulze & Co. pp. 


42. 50 cts., paper.) 
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Training the Teacher is “approved as a First Standard Course by the 
Committee on Education of the International Sunday School Association,” 
and is prepared by different well-known specialists in Sunday School 
work. It is divided into four main divisions treating respectively of 
The Book, The Pupil, The Teacher, The School, and is supplemented by 
suggestions and maps. The divisions are broken up into lessons designed 
for a single exercise, each of which closes with specific questions to 
serve as tests. It is to be welcomed and respected as a serious effort to 
supply a manual which may be serviceable in the teacher-training classes 
which are coming to be recognized as part of the organization of a modern 
Sunday-school. Its method produces the impression of being somewhat 
mechanical; but perhaps something of this kind may be necessary at the 
present time. It certainly tries to do something that needs to be done, 
and is to be praised for its excellencies rather than criticised for its 
defects. (Sunday-school Times Co., pp. 270. 50 cents.) 


Philosophy of Science is a combination of a sketch of the philosophical 
writings of a single man and the advertisement of the publications of the 
Open Court Publishing Company. One is by it renewedly impressed with 
the great mass of the literary output of Dr. Paul Carus, and the variety 
of his information, and by the energy and aggressiveness with which this 
publishing company has built up its business. (Open Court Co., pp. 
214. 50 cts.) 


Col. W. H. Thurton’s Truth of Christianity has been for a good many 
years recognized as a manual of Christian evidences which, moving along 


the older lines and without any claim to exhaustive, specialized scholarship, 
has, nevertheless, presented the positions of the traditional apologetic with 
a simplicity, clarity and precision highly commendable. The form of the 
book and many of its contentions are outgrown, but the fact that it has 
passed to its seventh edition shows that there are those to whom it is 
probably still serviceable. (Putnam, pp. viii, 604. $1.25.) ALG 


Mr. Richard Clifton has, in The Miller and the Toad, selected a 
fantastic title for a fantastic narrative in which to imbed a fantastic 
view of the world in general and religion in particular. Neither his use 
of dreamland, nor his employment of a gracious woman-spirit as his 
hero’s guide will convince his readers that he is a Bunyan or a Dante. 
(Sherman, French & Co., pp. 220.) 
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EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association took place at the 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, on March 7th, the president, William 
E. Strong, ’85, in the chair. Although the number present was 
not as large as at some meetings, the spirit of fellowship was 
as strong and helpful as ever. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rev. W. E. Locke, of 
Wellesley, who was long a missionary under the American Board. 
Dinner over, the president spoke words of greeting, cheer and 
uplift, basing his remarks upon some recent experiences of 
fraternal fellowship, upon the general theological outlook, and 
upon the spirit of co-operation revealed in all branches of the 
Christian church. 

Professor Beardslee, ’79, brought greetings from the Sem- 
inary, and called attention to the harmonious spirit existing 
there. He said that the 75th Anniversary developed into a 
splendid testimonial to the superb achievements of the institution 
and set in the front the Eternal Gospel as its message to the 
world. This Gospel, he affirmed, is inclusive and supreme, 
entitled to place its banner above all others and to dictate to 
the world the terms of social life. The Seminary ought to 
dominate in things militant and learned. Yet the number of 
students seeking the ministry is not in proportion to the growth 
of the churches; and money is not coming to the seminaries as 
to other educational agencies. Our own Seminary is recognized 
as a shining evangelical light, always in the lead. Readjustments 
of curriculum, improvements in methods, increases in the teaching 
force —all these are for the purpose of keeping it alert, alive, 
responsive, ready to meet the probelms of the day. 

As a special word to those at work in an age when every- 
thing is challenged, Professor Beardslee then gave a clear, inci- 
sive, inspiring outline study of certain verses from Luke vii and 
ix, urging that there is to be found in them the proclamation of 
a Divine Saviour who is Lord of all, one who commands an 
absolute faith and who has ruled and is to rule in all history. 

At the close of the address Hon. Thomas Weston, one of the 
Trustees, spoke a few words of hearty approval of the address 
and of the policy of the Seminary; and Dr. E. N. Hardy, ’90, 
added a feeling tribute to the memory of Dr. A. C. Thompson 
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and the goodly fellowship of past days, hoping that the same 
spirit would continue always, A vote of thanks was given to 
Professor Beardslee, and messages of affection were sent to 
President Mackenzie and also to Dr. Hartranft. The closing 
prayer was Offered by Dr. Stephen A. Norton, ’81. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: President, 
W. C. Rhoades, ’97; Vice-President, G. H. Hubbard, ’ 84; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. H. Austin, ‘01; members of the 
Executive Committee, H. A. Barker, ’or, G. W. Owen, ’03. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association 
was held at the Seminary on Tuesday, March 15, 1910. 

The first paper of the morning was an able review of Dr. 

George A. Gordon’s book, Religion and Miracle, by R. A. 
Dunlap, 1903. This was followed by a constructive and most 
illuminating discussion of the general problem by Professor 
Gillett. 
Twenty of the men present remained for lunch at which the 
retiring president, Carleton Hazen, introduced the innovation of 
after-dinner remarks. Professor Bassett spoke for the Seminary 
and E. W. Snow responded for the Alumni. 

The feature of the afternoon session was a very practical 
treatment of the subject “ Perpetual Evangelism,” by Frederick 
A. Sumner, ’94. R. A. Beardslee, upon request, reported the 
status of the Alumni Fellowship Fund, which matter called forth 
considerable discussion. The conviction was apparent that the 
cause was worthy of a warmer support than it has yet received. 
D. R. Kennedy was named as a special committee on this matter 
for the Connecticut Alumni; a move, which, if adopted by the 
other associations, might, in codperation with the present Central 
Committee, solve the problem of completing the fund. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: President, 
Samuel A. Fiske; Vice-President, Roger A. Dunlap; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Warren F. Sheldon; Faculty Representative, 
Prof. A. B. Bassett; Representative-at-Large, Daniel R. Kennedy. 





Two deaths have occurred in the alumni circle since our last record — 
Oscar Bissell, ’53, and Charles H. Bissell, 61, both of whom graduated 
while the Seminary was still located at East Windsor Hill. 

Oscar BIssELL was born at Litchfield, Conn., on December 20, 1822. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1849, and, after a year in colport- 
eur’s work, from the East Windsor Seminary in 1853. His pastorates 
were most of them not long, the succession of places being Canaan, Conn., 
Westmoreland, Dublin, and Roxbury, N. H.—these three covering 
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about ten years — West Townsend, Vt., Warwick, Mass., Ellsworth, Marl- 
boro, and Westford, Conn.,— the latter extending from 1877 till 181 ~ 
Holland, Mass., where he retired in 1896. His death occurred at Brim- 
field, Mass., where his son is living. Mr. Bissell suffered for many years 
from serious deafness, which cut him off from many activities. But his 
mind was very vigorous and his spirit urgent always. He was a reader 
and thinker in theological subjects, and deeply devoted to the truth of the 
Gospel and the spread of the Kingdom. 

Cuartes HENry BIssELL was born at South Windsor, Conn., on April 
19, 1831, and was fitted for college at the East Windsor Academy. He 
was graduated from Williams College in 1858, and immediately began his 
theological course at East Windsor, graduating in 1861. His first pas- 
torates were at Poquonnock, and Harwinton, Conn., each about four years, 
with some work for the Christian Commission between. In 1869 he went 
to the West, serving churches at Owosso, Mich., and at various places in 
Iowa. From 188 till 1892 he was in charge at Morris, Ill., and then 
crossed into the Presbyterian ranks for a time. His special interest was 
in the building up of needy or neglected fields. For eleven years from 
1898 he was occupied chiefly as the editor of a newspaper at Florence, 
Colo., where he died on December 29, 1909. He is survived by his wife 
and son, the latter of whom continues his father’s editorial work. Mr. 
Bissell is described as “a man of deep enthusiasms, kind-hearted, self- 
sacrificing, ever seeking fruitful ways of doing good, the best of friends, 
and a loyal helper in every good cause.” 


The catalogue of changes in ministerial location during the past six 
months is a somewhat long one, and it includes a number of notable 
transfers from fields of moderate opportunity to those of wider influence 
and promise. As usual, we group the items in the order of seniority in 
the alumni list :— 

Henry A. OTTMAN, ’60, since 1904 pastor at Richford, N. Y., resigned 
his charge on January I. 

Henry H. Ketsey, ’79, who for twenty-two years has been the erier- 
getic and remarkably successful leader of the Fourth Church, Hartford, 
has gone to the pastorate of the strong and important First Church, 
Marietta, O., the leading church in the southeastern section of the state 
and particularly influential because of its association with the work of 
Marietta College, of which Alfred T. Perry, ’85, is president. 

Catvin B. Moopy, ’80, for seven years pastor at Bristol, Conn., became 
in November president of Kingfisher College in Oklahoma, into the 
further development of which he will bring the same abounding vigor 
and sanity of purpose already shown in the pastorate. 

Frepertrck A. Hotpen, ’83, has removed from the church at Hunting- 
ton, Conn., to that at Preston in the same state. 

Davip P. Hatcu, ’86, recently pastor at Franklin, N. H., has accepted 
a call to Goffstown in the same state. 

FRANKLIN G. WeEBsTER, ’86, after seven years at De Ruyter, N. Y., has 
removed to the pastorate of the church at Harford, Pa. 
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Epwin H. Byrneton, ’87, who for ten years has been the successful 
pastor of the Dane Street Church in Beverly, Mass., was installed in 
February as pastor of the church at West Roxbury. 

Caartes F. WEEDEN, ’87, recently of Lynn, Mass., was installed in 
October over the Harvard Church in Dorchester, Mass., the sermon being 
by his classmate, Professor Bassett. 

i Harry D. SHELDON, ’90, after seven years’ labor as pastor at Lorain, 
O., gave up his charge on January 1, and will spend a year in European 
travel. 

James A. BLAISDELL, ’92, who has been professor in Beloit College for 
several years, has entered upon the presidency of Pomona College in 
California, which seems on the verge of great expansion of influence as 
a center of educational leadership for that whole region. 

L, Potrrer Hitcucock, ’92, for nine years pastor of the First Church, 
Alameda, Cal., has removed to the charge of the West Side Church, 
Pasadena. 

Ernest R. LatHaAm, ’92, has resigned his pastorate at McPherson, 
Kan., after two years’ service. 

Henry H. Wentworth, ’92, who until last year was pastor of the 
First Church, Terre Haute, Ind., has accepted a call to Orford and Orford- 
ville, N. H. 

James A. Soranont, ’94, who for six years has been pastor at Rutland, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Belleville Avenue Church in Newark, 
N. J., beginning work in February. 

Joun E. Merritt, ’96, who for some years has been the efficient presi- 
dent of Central Turkey College in Aintab, was ordained to the ministry 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on October ro. 

Epwin W. Bisuop, ’97, after two years’ service with the Second Church 
in Oak Park, Ill., has become pastor of the Park Church in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., the leading church in that section of the state. 

Frank W. Hazen, ’97, has been called from Falmouth, Mass., to 
Peacham, Vt. 

Wiit1AM B. TuTHILL, ’97, who has been pastor for three years at 
Leominster, Mass., has accepted a call to Woodfords, Me. 

Wiriuram W. Bott, ‘98, since 1904 pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Lawrence, Kan., has removed to College Hill Church in Wichita in the 
same state. 

STEPHEN G. ButcHeEr, ’98, who for some years has been at the head 
of Straight University in New Orleans, has resigned his presidency, and 
plans to re-enter the pastorate. 

James A. LytLe, ’99, after four years in North Middleboro, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church in Fairhaven in the same state. 

Epwarp F. SANnpERSON, ’99, formerly of the Central Church in Provi- 
dence, R. I., has accepted the pastorate of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where Dr, Storrs was for so many years a figure of 
national power. 

Cuartes A. Downs, ’oo, who for some time has been in charge of the 
Presbyterian Church at Hudson, S. D., has become pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Brooklyn, Conn. 
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Asert C, Futton, ’00, who for four years has been pastor at Somers- 
worth, N. H., resigned in December to accept the post of assistant in the 
Second Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. J., where Pleasant Hunter, 
’83, is pastor. 

Matcotm Dana, ’o1, who was recently located at Maquoketa, Ia., has 
been called to the pastorate at Hallowell, Me., where he has been supply- 
ing for some months. 

Burton E. MarsH, ’ol, since 1906 at Fartagut, Ia., has accepted a call 
to the Cherry Hill Church in Omaha, Neb. 

Joun P. GARFIELD, ’02, since 1906 pastor in East Cleveland, O., has re- 
moved to the church at Claremont, N. H. 

Epwarp D. GAyLorD, ’02, after five years of success with the Good 
Will Church in Syracuse, N. Y., has accepted a call to the Second Church 
in Oak Park, IIl., where he follows Dr, E. W. Bishop, ’97. 

CLayTon J. Potter, ’04, who has worked for three years in the church 
at Simsbury, Conn., has become pastor of the First Reformed Church in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Witiam P. Proctor, ’o4, recently of Spokane, Wash., after a brief 
term as registrar of the State Normal School at Cheney in that state, has 
accepted a call to the pastorate at Oregon City, Ore. 

Puiuirp C. Watcortt, ’04, who for a number of years has been assistant 
to the pastor at the Asylum Hill Church in Hartford, has become pastor 
of the First Church in Naugatuck in the same state. 

GitserT L, Forte, ’o5, for three years at Sharon, Conn., has removed 
to take charge of the church at Rockland, Mass. 

RayMonp A, BEARDSLEE, ’08, who has been pursuing graduate studies 
at the Seminary, has recently begun work as pastor of the church at 
Springfield, Vt. 

ARCHIBALD A. LANCASTER, ’08, has accepted a call from the Methodist 
Church in Corunna, Mich., to become assistant to Dr. Charles S. Mills, 
’85, of the Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

CuHarLes R. SMALL, ’08, recently supplying the pulpit at Hamilton, 
Mass., has been called to the pastorate of the Vermont Square Church in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ray E. ButTerrFIEtp, ’09, was ordained and installed at Medway, Mass., 
on October 15, almost all the parts in the service being taken by Hart- 
ford alumni. 

Netson W. WEHRHAN, ’09, has recently removed from the church at 
Red Lodge, Mont., to that at Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Tuomas E, WILLIAMS, ’09, was ordained and installed at the Grace 
Union Church at North Wilbraham, Mass., on January 21, the service 
being participated in by a number of Hartford graduates, including the 
sermon by Nicholas Van der Pyl, ’93. 

Witt1am F. Row.anps, ’10, though still in the Seminary, has begun 
work as assistant to the pastor in the First Church in New Britain, Conn. 

I. Aucust Ostrom, who was a graduate student in 1894-95, and who 
has been pastor of a Swedish Church in Montclair, N. J., left in December 
to accept a pastorate in Sweden. 

James H. Roserts, who for some years has been pursuing graduate 
studies in the Seminary, has accepted the pastorate at Bolton, Conn., 
retaining his residence in Hartford. 


- 
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Homer W. BrRAINARD, ’92, of the Hartford High School, was married 
on December 29 to Miss Faith Sanborn, of Beverly, Mass. 


Joun R. BoarpMAN, ’098, of the staff of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, with headquarters in New York City, has been appointed 
editor of a new magazine called “ Rural Manhood,” to be devoted to the 
improvement of country life. 


Marpiros H, ANANIKIAN, ’or, assistant librarian, was married gn 
February 17 to Miss Yevnigé Jenishian. 


AUGUSTINE D. OHOL, ’04, at work in the mission field at Madras, was 
married on December 20 to Miss Agnes F. Lazarus, daughter of Rev. J. 
Lazarus, of the Danish Mission. 


It was somewhat notable that the special News Supplement to “The 
Congregationalist” for February 19 should have contained items of 
interest about the success in a great variety of directions in the work of 
a round dozen of Hartford alumni, namely: ArtHuR F..SKEELE, 81, at 
Olivet, Mich.; Witt1am W. SLeEeEpeER, ’81, at Wellesley, Mass.; HERBERT 
Macy, ’83, at Newington, Conn.; Frep T. Rouse, ’86, at Omaha, Neb.; 
Cuartes H. Situ, 87, at Pittsford, N. H.; James A. SoLannt, ’94, of 
Newark, N. J.; EpwArp A. Laturop, ’95, of Demorest, Ga.; WINFRED C. 
RuoanveEs, ’97, of Roxbury, Mass.; Matcotm Dana, ’or, of Hallowell, Me.; 
SuMNER H. SARGENT, ’o1, of Patten, Me.; AsHLEy D. Leavitt, ’03, of 
Concord, N. H.; and CrLarence A. LINCOLN, ’05, of Moline, Ill. These 
items give an inspiring glimpse of the manifold activity and the wide 
usefulness of the Seminary graduates in different parts of the country. 














Happenings in the Seminary 





NEW SEMINARY ORGAN. 


For many years it has been realized that the organ in the 
Seminary Chapel was far from being satisfactory, even for ordi- 
nary occasions, and was wholly inadequate for such large 
assemblies, for example, as those of the annual Anniversary. Its 
detached console, also, projected awkwardly into the center of 
the platform, where it was itself unpleasantly conspicuous and 
where it greatly interfered with the space for speakers. The case 
and decoration of the instrument were also inharmonious with the 
style of the room as a whole. This organ was built by Hook & 
Hastings, of Boston, almost precisely thirty years ago, and during 
that time it has not been much changed, except in the direction of 
some slight revoicing and the addition of a single stop. The 
entire action and wind-supply were not only antiquated and de- 
fective, as compared with present-day standards, but had become 
sO worn in certain particulars as to be liable to complete failure 
under stress. 

Consideration of all these facts led the Executive Committee 
in January to negotiate a contract with the Austin Organ Com- 
pany, of Hartford, for what is virtually a new organ, although it 
incorporates practically all the pipes of the old instrument. All 
this old material, which was essentially valuable, has been com- 
pletely repaired and revoiced, additions have been made to every 
set of pipes, and two new stops have been inserted (one of them 
the gift of Professor Pratt). And the new instrument has a 
strictly modern console and action, of the tubular pneumatic 
variety, including a full series of couplers, the console being placed 
at the extreme right of the platform, so as to leave ample space 
for a suitable pulpit or reading-desk and for many speakers, if 
necessary. The pipes are placed upon the unique wind-chest 
used by the Austin Company, which supplies air at an absolutely 
steady five-inch pressure under all possible conditions, and this is 
fed by a powerful electric blower in the basement. One of the 
most effective mechanical gains is the placing of all but two of 
the stops in a general swell-box, so finely constructed that very 
extensive and beautiful gradations of power are possible. Another 
feature is the ingenious “ duplexing ”, whereby three of the stops 
may be played from either keyboard, and the augmentation of 
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the pedal division by “ borrowing” two stops, one from another 
pedal stop (at the octave) and the other from the Great Organ 
(extended downward). Another is the extension of all the 
manual stops an octave upward, so that octave coupling can be 
applied without restriction. The most striking outward change, 
in addition to the removal of the console to one side, is the really 
brilliant front of bronze and gilt pipes that now fills the entire 
alcove behind the platform, and which fully harmonizes with the 
color-scheme of the whole room. To make this still more ef- 
fective, the arch of the alcove has been framed or masked in a 
dignified oak casing, consisting of fluted pilasters and entablature. 
In consequence, the total impression of the Chapel has been sur- 
prisingly enriched and beautified. 
The detailed specification of the organ is as follows: 


GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ : , 8 ft. 73 pipes, metal 
Claribel Flute, ‘ : ) : 2 : - o'' 9s  Weoe 
Dulciana, x : ‘ ; ; : : ; metal 
Echo Viole, . ‘ : : , . ; ; tin 
Octave, . ‘ P : ; : ; . ; metal 
Cornopean, . i , P ; ‘ : , reed 


SWELL ORGAN. 
Claribel Flute, : : : : (duplexed from Great Organ) 
Viole d’Orchestre, : } ; : 8 ft. 73 pipes, tin 
Dulciana, 3 . ‘ ; : : (duplexed from Great Organ) 
Flute d’Amour, . : ‘ : P 4 ft. 73 pipes, wood and metal 
Cornopean, . 2 : : : . (duplexed from Great Organ) 
Oboe, . ; . ‘ ‘ d j 8 ft. 73 pipes, reed 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, . : é : 16 ft. 32 notes, all but 13 borrowed 
from Great Organ 
Bourdon, 2 ? ; j ; 16 “ 32 pipes, wood 
Flute, . é 7 ‘ 2 : 8 “ 32 notes, all but 13 borrowed 
from Bourdon 


CouPpLERS AND MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES. 


Great Suboctave, Swell Suboctave, 

Great Unison, Swell Unison, 

Great Superoctave, Swell Superoctave, 

Great to Swell Suboctave, Pedal to Great, 

Great to Swell Unison, Pedal to Swell, 

Great to Swell Superoctave, Pedal to Swell Superoctave 


Two adjustable composition pedals affecting Pedal stops and couplers, 
Six adjustable composition pistons affecting Great stops and couplers, 
Six adjustable composition pistons affecting Swell stops and couplers. 
Balanced Swell Pedal, 
Balanced Crescendo Pedal, adjustable, 
Great to Pedal Reversible pedal, 
Sforzando Pedal, 
Tremulant. 
(All stops and couplers are controlled by stop-keys over the upper 
manual.) 
n 


(Manuals, CC to C*, 61 notes; Pedal, CCC to G, 32 notes.) 
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The tonal qualities of the instrument are proving most satis- 
factory. It has extraordinary delicacy and variety, combined 
with enormous reserve power, owing to the ample wind-supply 
and the apparatus of couplers. When it is considered that it 
actually contains not very much more than was in the old organ, 
the three- or four-fold gain in expressiveness and volume, due to 
more skillful voicing and to the unlimited supply of mechanical 
accessories, is simply astonishing. It is clear that now the 
Seminary has an instrument that is worthy of the dignity of its 
daily and occasional services. 


The work of remodeling was pressed forward with such 
rapidity that a Dedicatory Service was held at noon on Friday, 
March 18, 1910, in which Professors Jacobus and Pratt partici- 
pated. For this occasion a special Order of Service was prepared, 
consisting of Opening Sentences, a Responsive Reading, two 
Hymns, a Dedicatory Statement, a Prayer of Consecration, a 
Closing Benediction and Ascription, with a Postlude. The two 
principal items in this service were as follows: 


DEDICATORY STATEMENT. 


We are gathered here to-day to dedicate to the glory and praise of 
God this organ, the provision of the authorities of the Seminary, as a 
perpetual source of enrichment and uplift for the daily services of worship 
in this sanctuary, made holy by the prayers and meditations of faithful 
saints through: many years. During all these years this room has been 
illumined by the light of the truth as it is Christ, has echoed with the 
words of holy men of old who have testified in song of their love and 
loyalty, and has been the fountainhead for many of the hope that is like 
an anchor to the soul, of the joy that no man can take away, and of the 
peace that passeth understanding. 

Into the accumulated associations of this place, and for the sake of 
the ministries that shall continue to go forth hence, we bring this instru- 
ment of prayer and praise, offering it to God as a gift for His blessing 
and use. All that it contains or expresses, all that it may supply of beauty 
and subliinity, and all that it may inspire in worshipful hearts, is from 
Him, and will be worthy only as He makes it His own. We therefore 
set it before Him for His gracious acceptance, with our humble acknowl- 
edgment of what we owe to Hun for His unfailing mercy and goodness, 
and with the renewed avowal of our desire and intent to praise Him here 
and always, not only with our lips, but in our lives. 

May grace, mercy and peace rest upon all who shall touch its keys 
or listen to its voice, upon all whose songs shall here ascend in thanks- 
giving, adoration and interc. sion, and upon all with whose messages of 
heavenly t-th its tones shall mingle. In the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, our Heavenly Father, who has made 
all things and all men, and who art pleased to receive from Thy whole 
creation the tribute of praise and the sacrifice of joy, accept now our 
offering of gratitude as we consecrate this instrument of worship to Thy 
service. ‘Ve thank Thee for the gifts of the forest and the mine which 
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have been wrought into its fabric, for the ingenuity and the skill that 
have fitted together its myriad parts into harmonious unity, for the 
promise it affords of rich and blessed ministry in this sacred place, not 
only for us who are now gathered here, but for the many more who shall 
come after. us, and for the quickening of heart and exaltation of spirit 
which we to-day experience as for the first time we hear its voice and feel 
its power. 

We invoke upon all who shall play upon it, and upon all whose 
praise it shall guide or inspire, a peculiar blessing from Thee, that they 
may always remember that from Thee alone come those powers of 
imagination and creation which here find embodiment, and that to Thee 
alone can their noblest service be rendered. 

May the tones of this organ speak of (hy majesty and glory as we 
bow in humility before Thee, of Thy tenderness and lovingkindness as 
we seek Thy restoring or comforting touch, of the wonder of Thy 
thoughts as we wait for Thy counsel and commission, and of the peace 
of Thine everlasting kingdom as we would rise above the struggles and 
tribulations of this our earthly life. Help us, we beseech Thee, to behold 
in this creation of men’s hands a symbol of the infinite art wherewith 
Thou wouldst fashion our individual souls and the whole vast world in 
which we live into a wondrous instrument of praise and service, so that, 
as we hear its tones and join with it our voices, we may have an ever- 
fresh vision of how Thou art working to evoke from everything which 
Thou hast made a sweet and glorious anthem of love and joy. 

Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 





